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ABSTRACT 

The final report describes The Realistic Transition 
Project, a 3-year project designed to help mildly handicapped 17 to 
21-year-olds in the transition from school to competitive employment. 
Social skills necessary for seeking and maintaining employment and 
money management skills were two important curriculum components. 
Specific objectives and their degree of achievement are listed and 
discussed for each of the following goals: design service delivery 
model to improve the transition of mildly handicapped students from 
school to work/independent living; field test the transitional model; 
and replicate the model and disseminate results. Separate chapters 
deal with the following program aspects: characteristics of 
population and environment, evaluation, dissemination activities, 
replication, and products developed. Conclusions are drawn in terms 
of generic service delivery; impact on agencies, state, and 
community; impact on young people with disabilities; major and minor 
breakthroughs, and successful aspects of the program. Suggested 
improvements include greater variety of curriculum materials and more 
community support services. Most of the document consists of 
appendixes including: attendance data, tables of placement and 
outcome data, brochures and letters, newsletter and newspaper 
articles about the program, results of the replication effort, 
examples of th: follow-up survey, and the text of the manual for best 
practices and procedures developed by the project. (DB) 
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THE CONTINUING EDUCATION PROJECT: 
A REALISTIC TRANSITION MODEL FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 
FINAL REPORT 

K PROJECT OVERVIEW 

A« Statement of Original Purpose 

The Realistic Transition Project (RTP) was a three-year joint project of 
the University of Washington and Highline School District supported by funding 
from the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services (OSERS). The project, conducted from January, 1985 
through December, 1987, responded to an OSERS priority for model projects to 
meet the needs of secondary school students with disabilities who would be 
making transitions from high school to employment and independent living. The 
RTP model was designed to serve the large population of students In the age 
range 17 to 21 who have mild disabilities. The RTP demonstrated a practical 
approach to improving outcomes in early post-high school employment, and the 
procedures manual developed as part of the project describes best practices 
that are transferable to other programs. 

The focus of the RTP was employment, as the ability to get and keep a 
competitive job (one paying minimum wage or above) Is considered fundamental 
to achieving an independent life as an adult in the community. Skill 
requirements for entry into the program were minimal, but students did have to 
give some evidence of motivation to eventually seek employment. Social skills 
necessar/ for seeking and maintaining employment and money management skills 
were therefore two important curriculum components. Other related skills for 
independent living were Included in the training. Assessments when students 
entered the program were used to develop a career profile for each 
individual. The RTP programs were designed to appeal to students who might 
otherwise drop out of school for economic reasons, and also to allow options 
for students who were eligible and wished to return to school after completing 
the training. Programs were scheduled to allow students to work or complete 
high school while enrolled in RTP. 

The RTP was developed in a multicultural, urban environment, and the 
amount and nature of experimental data collected limit the generalizability of 
results. Some of the curricula used in the model program were, however, 
simultaneously field-tested at other sites nationwide, and the aggregate 
results show potential benefits in a wide variety of settings. The RTP 
demonstrated ways to bridge together resources available in the schools and 
the community to create individualized programs. The staffing pattern and 
allocation of resources in the RTP allowed the program to be self-supporting, 
indicating the feasibility of Implementing similar programs based on this 
model In other sites. 

Results of the RTP show that special programs designed to meet the needs 
of secondary students who have mild disabilities can significantly improve 
outcomes in terms of employment and post-school independence. This report is 
very data rich, and examines each of the components of the project. Readers 
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will want to refer also to information in the RTP Manual for Best Practi ces 
and Procedures published by the project staff in December, 1987. Ihe maivjal 
provides much project history that complements the data in this final report. 
Copies of that manual and additional copies of this final report may be 
obtained by writing to Dr. Greg Ueisenstein, Director, Vocational Special 
Needs Program, 407 Miller Hall, DQ-i2, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington 98195. 

B: Arcomplishments for Each Goal and Objective 

The following is a list of project goals and objectives for the three 
years of operation and the related accomplishments to date. 

Goal 1: Design service delivery model to improve the transition of mildly 
handicapped students from school to work/independent living . 

Objective 1.1; Form advisory committee 

An advisory committee— including representatives of local school 
districts, community colleges and vocational technical schools, state 
departments of education and vocational rehabilitation, the University of 
Washington, parents of individuals with disabilities, and private 
Industries—was formed during Year 1 and met twice during each year nf the 
project. Committee members were kept up to date on project activities and 
evaluation findings and were asked to provide assistance on program 
modifications and future directions. 

A project management team--which included the U.W. project coordinator and 
project evaluator, the principal of Woodside School (a self-contained special 
education high school), the district's secondary special education 
coordinator, the transition teachers and aides, and the district's vocational 
placement specialist--also met biweekly for the duration of the project. This 
latter position was created during 1985 within the secondary special education 
program with responsibility for coordinating all vocational assessments, job 
placements and community liaison activities, and networking with vocational 
education. This was the result of an effort initiated by the RTP to 
circumvent unproductive competition for student placements among the various 
special education and vocational programs in the district. 

Objective 1.2; Hire project staff 

Project staff were hired in year one, and most continued in their 
responsibilities during Years 2 and 3. The original classroom teacher left 
the project to assume a new position as Vocational Placement Specialist for 
the Highline School District; her replacement was fully integrated into the 
project during Year 2. An additional teacher and aide were also hired to 
accommodate the Increased number of students enrolled in RTP during the last 
quarter of Year 2 and throughout Year 3. 
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Objective 1>3; Develop transition curriculum 

The project used curricula developed, revised, and field-tested by the 
R^^habilitation Research and Training Center of the University of Oregon 
throughout the project. The four curricula are: 

1. Interpersonal skills training for employment 

2. Money management 

3. Social skills for apartment living 

4. Job search. 

Two researchers from the University of Oregon traveled to Highline School 
District during Year 2 to conduct daylong inservice training on their 
cun-'cula for project staff. Contact with the Oregon researchers was 
maintained throughout the project, and RTP staff assisted them to evaluate and 
further refine these materials. 



Goal 2: Field-test Transition Model 



Objective 2.1; Select pilot project site 

The pilot project was completed in June, 1985 and formed the basis of 
first year project activities. During the remainder of Year 1, the transition 
model was further refined and substantially modified (see Project 
Modifications, below, and the First Year Report for more detailed discussion). 

Objective 2.2; Select stud, .it population pool 

The initial pool of students Included in the pilot project were referred 
by the district's multidisciplinary team and evaluated by the special 
education administrator. Out-of-district referrals were made directly to the 
special education administrator. Originally, enrollment was limited to 18-21 
year olds with mild mental retardation. In Year 2, the criteria were 
broadened to include 17 year olds and students with other mild handicapping 
conditions (see Section C). During that year, project staff developed final 
guidelines on how students would be admitted in^o and exit the program. 

The program had a pilot phase during which only 5 students were enrolled 
and tested. The full program operated with project funding for two full 
school years and the first semester of a third vear. Enrollments were as 
follows; 



Pilot Phase (Jan. - June, 1985) 5 students 

September, 1985 - June, 1986 15 students 

September, 1986 - June, 1987 35 students 

September - December, 1987 27 students* 



* 3 of the students enrolled in September, 1987 were from the group 
enrolled the previous school year. 
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A combined total of 79 icudents were served, 74 of them benefitting from the 
full RTP program, and all but 7 of them participating for longer than one 
month. By June, 1987, 27 students had completed the program successfully. 
The school district continued the program after the end of project funding, so 
the 24 students who had not completed by December, 1987 (the end of the 
project) remained in the program. 

Objective 2,3: Implement transition model 

The modified transition model developed after the pilot study was 
implemented in Year 2 and continued without further modification ip Year 3. 
The model was extended in the third year to serve a more diverse group of 
students than that whic;i was served during the pilot year. 

Objective 2.4; Evaluate the model 

See Part III of this report for a complete description of evaluation 
activities 

Objective 2.5: Disseminate results 

Dissemination activities and accomplishments are discussed in Part IV of 
this report. 

Goa^S: Replicate Model and Disseminate Results 

Objectives 3 J - 3,4 

The substantive changes which were made in the project were fully 
implemented in September, 1986. As reportod in the second Annuai Report 
(February, 1987), the management team for the project decided that replication 
at a different field site would nnt be appropriate until the revired project 
was operating smoothly and its P;ffiCc^cy evaluated. Therefore, expansion 
within the Highline School District to serve the needs of more special 
education students assumed priority over replication. Replication outside the 
school district was not possible within the present funding cycle (see Section 
C below). 

Objective 3,5; Disseminate model 

Dissemination activities are discussed in Part IV of this report. 
C, Project Modifications 
1. Target Dates 

Funding for the project was not awarded until January, 1985, midway 
through the school district's academic year. The remainder of this year was 
used to pilot the original model and to identify changes that needed to be 
made in order to achieve a viable program. This, in turn, delayed all 
subsequent activities. The mo-*el could not be fully implemented until the 
1985-86 school year began in ' iptember. 
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As outlined above, the original model was substantially restructured 
during this period. This restructuring, while creating a strong and viable 
transition program for secondary special education students, extended well 
into the third project year. As a result, replication activities did not 
occur during the funding cycle. However, several neighboring school districts 
were Invited to monitor the development of the translstion program and are 
preparing to replicate the model In a form appropriate for their district. 
Since the model project continued at district expense, the program staff will 
remain available for consultation tv/ other school districts. 

2. Changes in Student Population and Program Structure 

As originally proposed, the student population for this project was to 
have Included only 18 to 21 year-old students classified as mildly retarded 
who had completed the courses and credits needed to graduate from high 
school. During preliminary planning, however, school district personnel and 
project staff determined that these criteria were too limiting and that they 
excluded a larger group of students who would benefit from program placement. 
A decision was made during Year 2 to broaden the eligibility requirements to 
Include students with other handicapping conditions, specifically learning 
disabilities and behavioral disorders, and also 17 year olds who were In their 
last year of high school and wished to graduate with their classmates. The 
Inclusion of this group made the program much more attractive to secondary 
special needs students throughout the school district. During Year 3, 
students with hearing Impairments and mild multiple handicapping conditions 
were also allowed to participate In the RTP (see tables In Appendix A). 

Some students referred to the project were severely credit deficient. 
They were placed in the RTP for vocational training and employment; if 
interested, they were referred to the district alternative high school for 6ED 
preparation If academic skills permitted, or to a community college to pursue 
a state high school equivalency diploma. Other students who were minimally 
credit deficient could work toward graduation in the district or receive a 
state high school equivalency diploma while participating in the RTP 
curriculum. All students could receive from .5 to 2.0 academic, elective, or 
occupational credits each semester for enrolling in the RTP, but academic 
credits equivalent in number to those earned in a full-day academic program 
could not be offered. Thirteenth yeir students, for whom the model was 
originally designed, could enter the program for additional vocational 
training and support. These students could elect to defer receipt of their 
diploma and continue to receive services through RTP classroom and employnent 
activities. They received elective credits which appeared on their 
transcripts. 

The Initial deslg^i for RTP was based on adult education models In which 
participants work during the day and attend school at night. Evening classes 
were held Monday through Thursday during Year 1 and the first half of Year 2. 
During the day, teachers made active efforts to see that students were placed 
and maintained in full- or part-time employment. While this approach was able 
to provide a flexible alternative to the traditional high school curriculum 
and opportunities to gain transitional skills, unexpected difficulties arose 
In Its Implementation. 
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The daytlme-work/evenlng-class model was found to be inappropriate for a 
number of reasons. First, the original model, was based on an assumption that 
RTP students would be in the competitive market for daytime jobs. In 
practice, many of the jobs available to students are at night, on weekends, or 
intermittent ("on-call"). Students were thus likely to be home all week long 
with no structured activity. A corollary problem was the potential for 
student burnout. Those who were, in fact, fully employed during the day 
risked being too tired to benefit from evening classes four nights per week. 
Program staff realized that the demands of attending both work and school 
might lead to increased experiences of failure in one or both settings. 

jecond, the evening teaching schedule was a problem for teachers. Limited 
contact with other professionals during the workday contributed to feelings of 
isolation and burnout among staff. 

A third diffic»ilty, reported early in the project by RTP staff, was that 
many students were coming into the program without minimal job readiness 
skills. Some students had limited awareness of vocational possibilities and 
unrealistic expectations of the kinds of jobs for which they would be suited. 
Others lacked sufficient vocational training, work experience, or 
transportation skills to secure competitive employment. 

In order to be able to respond effectively to these individual 
differences, the program structure needed to be extremely flexible. 
Therefore, beginning in the 1986-1987 academic year (Year 2), the format was 
changed. Students met twice a week during the daytime hours for 2-1/2 hour 
group classes. The remainder of their time was spent in vocational training, 
in classes required for graduation, on the job, or in individual meetings with 
project teachers. Each student's program was unique and individualized to fit 
specific personal and employment needs. 

Program teachers functioned throughout the project as both teachers and 
caseworkers. They provided educational interventions (the RTP curriculum) and 
employment interventions (job procurement and job maintenance assistance), and 
they helped students take advantage of resources such as rommuniiy colleges, 
job training centers, district acade.nic programs, the Dec Tient of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, other adult services, and job opportuniti^,.. This structure 
was found to be viable and was continued witho«Jt further modification in 
Year 3. 

Positive and negative impacts on the project were caused by several events 
and issues that were not anticipated in the original project plan. 

Low Initial Enrollment 

Starting the program with only 5 students enrolled, the project staff 
needed to spend considerable time marketing the program to 
counselors, parents, psychologists, teachers, and prospective 
students. Staff efforts were successful, and after the initial pilot 
period, enrollment increased. 
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Changes In Staffing 

Because of a temporary disabil ty of a school district administrator, 
staff assignments were changed after the program had started. The 
reassignment of one of the project teachers made it necessary for the 
project to operate for a period of time with a staff person who did 
not have the appropriate skills for this kind of program. However, 
this did provide a test of the RTP model under les3 than idaal 
conditions. Results indicated that properly trained staff serve to 
increase the effectiveness of the model, but beneficial student 
outcomes can be obtained even with margin<»lly trained staff. 

Strong Support from the School District 

The district's enthusiastic support and commitment to the project 
enhanced the quality of RTP, enabled project staff to double the 
number of students served during the second year, and made it 
possible for the project to become a program. The dist^-ict has 
continued the program at district expense in 1988 after completion of 
the three-year model demonstration project period. 



II. CHARACTERISTICS OF POPULATION AND ENVIRONMENT 

A. Client Demographic Data 

Appendix A documents the number of students served through the project, as 
well as the number and type of handicapping conditions represented. All 
students were between the ages of 17 and 21. They included students with mild 
mental retardation, learning disabilities, hearing impairment, behavioral 
disorders, and multiple mild handicapping conditions, all of whom qualified 
for special education services. Students were referred to the program by the 
district's multidisciplinary team. The special education administrator then 
evaluated the recommendation and placed the student in the program if 
appropriate. Out-of-district referrals were made directly to the special 
education administrator. 

Enrollment was open throughout the year, cind students could contract to 
complete their participation at the end of any semester. In order to be 
accepted into RTP, students had to demonstrate motivation to find and hold 
employment. They had to be able to learn to travel independently to and from 
their jobs and school, using the most appropriate fo'rm of transportation 
available, whether public bus, taxi, private vehicle, or coworkers. They had 
to show potential in developing and/or maintaining appropriate standards of 
appearance that would be established by their employers and required in the 
work environment. They also had to demonstrate a willingness to comply with 
rules and regulations that would be imposed by employers, and had to possess 
sufficient cognitive and physical abilities to master skills required in any 
entry-level job within one week of on-the-job training. 
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B. EnvlronMntal Conditions 

The RTP model was developed In a multicultural, urban environment. The 
iilghline School District is located Just south of Seattle, Washington an' 
s>3rves a diverse socioeconomic and ethnic population. 

The RTP was originally housed at an alternative high school (Satellite 
School) but was relocated at the beginning of the 1986-87 school year to a 
community education center called the Sunnydale Cornmunity Center. While owned 
and operated by the Highline Sc>'3oi OistriCw, Sunnydale is not one of the 
district's regular high school facilities. 

This setting was found to be an important component of the model. Because 
the focus of a transition program is on the world of work, the preferred 
setting was found to be an off-campus location that minimized distractions and 
created an adult environment distinctly different from high school settings. 
Sunnydale School was accessible to community and school resources and to 
businesses and industries that offered entry-level employment to its students. 

^. number of existing support services within the school district and 
c minity extended the resources of the RTP and also helped prepare students 
to take advantage of these services upon graduation. Among the support 
services used were consulting psychological services (including district 
Pf.ychological services, community mental health centers, community youth 
services bureaus), post-secondary vocational training resources (community 
colleges, vocational tec*^nical institutes, district occupational skills 
center, etc.), and government agencies (such as the Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and King County Work Training Program, and the Job Training 
Partnership Act, JTPA). 

At entry into the program, a number of barriers to service appeared to 
exist for the students. Students frequently did not know how to identify, 
understand, or gain access to the various bureaucracies in order to request 
needed services. Some students experienced physical barriers (such aS 
insufficient of inconvenient public transportation, specialized equipment not 
available in local agencies), while others lacked effective communication 
skills. Some students who were also parents needed affordable day care 
facilities which were not readily available. Homelessness was found to be a 
significant problem among the students with learning disabiinies and 
behavioral disorders; other students needed to leave home to live 
independently, but were unable to locate appropriate transitional living 
arrangements. 

C. Chracterl sties of the Program 

Classroom services offered during the first semester of the 1986-1987 and 
the 1987-1938 school years included: 

1. Classes in: budgeting and banking skills, specific job search 
skills, and human relations; 

2. Employment support group; 

3. Leisure skills. 
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Employment-related services Included: 

1. Vocational assessment; 

2. Errployment referrals and support throughout the search process; 

3. Financial Incentives to employers; 

4. Job coaching after placement; 

5. Training In travel via bus or automobile; 

6. Facilitating communication between employer and student. 

In addition, RTP participants were eligible for: seminars on anger 
management, assertlveness, and decision making; counseling services; advocacy; 
referrals to postsecondary programs and social service agencies; and 
transition support for parents during Years 2 and 3 of the project. Some of 
these services were provided by project staff. Contact with other services 
was coordinated and facilitated by project staff. 



III. EVALUATION 

A. Measures of Independence 

During Year 3 of the project, intensified effort was made to measure 
student progress In the development and acquisition of Independent living 
skills. Two types of measurements were used: curriculum-based, and 
norm-referenced. Through collaboration with the University of Oregon Adult 
Skills Development Center, assessment oi RTP students In the areas of social 
skills, money management, and job search skills provided pre/post data based 
on training with University of Oregon-developed curriculum. RTP was Included 
In the results, as this was one of seven replication sites used to determine 
the effectiveness of this curriculum. Separate evaluation will be discussed 
below. 

The second method used to assess the development of independence in RTP 
students was the admlnlstralton of the Woodcock -Johnson Scales of Independent 
Behavior , an adaptive behavior scale. This Instrument measures adaptive 
behavior In four domains: motor skills, social and communication skills, 
personal living skills, and community living skills. A summary score for 
broad Independence Is also obtained. Performance of RTP students was then 
compared to that of a sample of students selected from the special education 
population of three high schools In the Highllne School District (the same 
district as the site of the Realistic Translsltlons Program). Data analyzed 
from these two separate studies constitute the evaluation of Independence for 
RTP students. 
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Independence Study A: Oregon Replication Data 



The Adult Skills Development Program (ASPD) of the University of Oregon 
(UO) replicated Its results during the lO-month period from Septemher, 1986 
through June 1987. Although some of the curriculum materials on Independent 
living skills were available and used during the previous year by RTP teaching 
staff, formal evaluation was not conducted until this period. RTP was one of 
seven replication sites In the western United States and 25 RTP students 
participated In the study. RTP staff conducted classes In the following ASDP 
curriculum areas: social skills, money management, and job search, and 
Interpersonal skills training for employment. Pre/post scores were collected 
from the following test Instruments: 

Social Skills for Community Living Knowledge Test 

Budgeting Knowledge Test 

Budgeting Applied Test 

Banking and Bill Paying Knowledge Test 

Banking and Bill Paying Applied Test 

Job Interview Skills Test 

According to the University of Oregon developers, pre/post scores showed 
gains across nearly all classes and sites. As a point of reference in 
evaluating the RTP scores, average gain for the entire replication from 
pretest to post- test was 10 percentage points across all classes from 
sites. The RTP site represented a unique setting among the field test sites 
and, because of the non-classroom nature of RTP, devoted less time to the 
application of the curriculum. Results for RTP pre/post testing are exhibited 
below In Table 1. 



Table 1: Pre/Post Scores at Highllne RTP by Class 



Class 



Percentage Point Gain* 



Social Skills for 
Community Living 



+3 



Money Management 



+3 



Job Search 



+1 



*f .05, (T test, 2-ta11ed) 
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While the Increase In percentage point gain Is modest, In the area of 
money management skills. It Is statistically significant. It Is also 
Important to note that RTP teaching staff considered the Job Search curriculum 
difficult for students to master. Across all replication sites. Job Search 
averaged only a 5 percentage point gain, compared to 8 percentage points gain 
for Money Management, and 10 percentage points gain for Social Skills for 
Community Living. The Interpersonal Skills Training for Employment curricula 
was not Included In the ASDP replication study. RTP staff tested 24 students 
using the Test of Interpersonal Competence for Employment by Foss, Cheney, and 
Bui lis (1983). Interactions with supervisors and coworkers are assessed 
through the oral presentation of multiple choice Items. Only 13 out of the 24 
students assessed at pretesting completed the post-test. Table 2 presents the 
results for those 13 subjects. 



Taole 2: Test of Interp<?rsonal Competence for Employment: 
Change Scores for Co-workers and Supervisors Interaction Tests 



f Increased Ro # Decreased 
Test Scores Change Scores 



Interactions 

with Coworkers 2 3 8 

Interactions 

with Supervisors 6 16 



On the average, 7 percentage points were lost from pretest to post-test on 
the Coworkers Test, and 0.'' ' int* were lost on the Supervisors Test. RTP 
teaching staff indicated * <C' t.rr. - rurrculum was not effective with the RTP 
students due to an inadequfite 'It ' .ween the content of the curruiculrm and 
the students' interests air-i ab1: v. :s. 



Independer;;£ Study B: Withln-dl strict Comparison 

Subjects 

During Year 3 of RTP, two groups of students were selected to investigate 
the development of Independent living skills. The first group consisted of 
RTP students enrolled at the end of Year 2. This group was made up of 11 
students (9 male, 2 female), of whom seven had been identified as mildly 
mentally retarded and four as learning disabled according to Washington State 
rules and regulations. The average age of this group of students was 224 
months or 18.7 years, and they ranged in age from 17 years, 6 months to 21 
years, 1 month. 
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The comparison group consisted of 12 students (8 male, 4 female) who were 
selected from the special educaton population from two high school resource 
rooms and a self-contained high school facility for handicapped students. The 
handicapping conditions were Identified as mildly mentally retarded (N^^S), 
specific leamlnq disabled fN»7)» severely behavlorally disabled Ih^})^ and 
health Impaired (n=1). The average age of this group of students was 217 
months, or 18 years, and they ranged In age from 17 years, 5 months to 19 
years, 5 months. 

Tables 3 and 4 show the distribution of students by gender and 
handicapping condition for both groups. 



Table 3: RTP Group Gender 
vs. Handicapping Condition 





MMR 


LD 


Male 


6 


3 


Female 


1 


1 


N=n 







Table 4: Comparison Group Gender 
vs. Handicapping Condition 





MMR 


LD 


BD 


HI 


Male 


1 


5 


1 


1 


Female 


2 


2 


0 


0 


N=12 











MMR: Mild Mental Retardation 

LD: Learning Disability 

BD: Behavioral Disorder 

HI: Health Impairment 
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Method 

The Woodcock- John son Scales of Independent Behavior were administered by 
special education teachers of students In RTP and the comparison group at two 
Intervals: at the beginning and at the end of the school year. A total of 
six teachers rated the students In Independent living In the areas of motor 
skills, social and comnunlcatlon skills, personal living skills, community 
living skills, and broad Independence. The project evaluator administered the 
Instrument to the four teachers of students In the comparison group and 
trained and supervised RTP teachers In Its use. 

Data Mas analyzed to determine whether either group would show a 
significant Increase or decrease In the acquisition of Independent living 
skills as rated by their teachers. Two- tailed Y- tests were used to examine 
pre/post changes for each group. 

Results 

The Woodcock-Johnson Scales of Independent Behavior (SIB) yield four types 
of scores: age scores, percentile ranks, normal curve equivalent scores, and 
standard scores. For th«» purpose of this analysis, only standard scores are 
reported. Pre/post scores for RTP and comparison group students are shown In 
Tables 5 and 6. RTP students were perceived to make significant Increases In 
the domains of Independent living covered by this test. In contrast, 
students' scores In the comparison group appeared to drop over time and a lack 
of progress was seen relative to their performance on this test. 



Table 5: Paired Samples T-test 
Pre/post SIB Standard Scores: RTP 



Skill 
Domain 



Pretest X Post-test X Sig. Diff. 



Motor 

Social/ 
Communication 

Personal 
Living 

Community 
Living 

Broad 

Independence 
N»ll 



55 
54 
62 
61 
46 



79 
69 
77 
77 
68 



.002** 

.000** 

.018* 

.001** 

.000** 
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Table 6: Paired Samples T-test 
Pre/post SIB Standard Scores: Comparison Group 



Skill 

Domain Pretest T Post-test X Sig. Diff. 

Motor 90 88 .75 

Social/ 

Communication 80 73 .02* 

Personal 

Living 95 92 .20 

Community 

Living 91 80 .06 

Broad 

Independence 84 77 .04* 

N=12 

*p .05 

Disvusslon 

RTP students' progress in the domains measured by the SIB Is encouraging, 
expeclally since It supports the progress of the same group of students 
highlighted by the University of Oregon replication studies for ASDP 
curricula. As reported previously, RTP students Increased their money 
management skills, job search skills, and social skills after exposure to 
specialized curricula. The results from the analysis of the Scales of 
Independent Behavior suggest that the program provided RTP students with 
Increased knowledge and skills to better cope with the tasks of Independent 
living. However, limitations of this study prevent generalization to other 
groups or populations. 

Several research design problems appeared over the course of evaluating 
the Independence of students In the project. First, the small numbers of 
students referred for placement to RTP made It difficult to obtain a large 
enough sample to be statistically meaningful In comparison to other groups. 
Consequently, a decision was made to Include the total group, as It existed In 
September, 1987. As can be seen from the monthly enrollment chart. Table Al 
(Appendix A), this group consisted of twice as many students Identified as 
mildly mt tally retarded (MMR) than learning disabled (LD) or severely 
behavioral ly disabled (SBD). Limited availability of classrooms with moderate 
numbers of MMR students In other schools In the district made It difficult to 
randomly select a group of students which would be equivalent to the RTP 
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group. It should be noted that by the erJ of ths school year, RTP enrollment 
had risen to 35 students, of Mhom 24 were Identified as LO or SBO, anu 11 as 
MMR. However, only students enrolled In RTP at the beginning of the school 
year mere considered eligible for the evaluation on the SIB. 

Future studies of transition should attempt to compare Individuals of 
similar handicapping conditions In the acquisition of Independent living 
skills. The RTP and comparison group within the district were too dissimilar 
to allow for a meaningful comparison. However, these results can be seen as 
preliminary explorations Into the efficacy of specific training for 
Independence among a mildly handicapped population. 

B. Placement Outcome Data 

Appendix B of this report contains tables of descriptive data on the 
occupational placements of students during and after their participation In 
RTP. This data was gathered by RTP teachers at two times. For the persons 
who participated In the program during the months from September, 1986, to 
June, 1987, data was gathered In May, 1987 (while they were enrolled In RTP) 
and again In Noverber, 1987 (as a follow-up). Data was also gathered during 
November, 1987 on the group enrolled In RTP at that time. A follow-up 
questionnaire was developed and used first with the pilot group of students 
who participated during the 1985-86 school year. A sample of the survey 
questionnaire is Included at the end of Appendix B. 

Tables Bl, BIO, and B17, display the wage ranges for jobs hely by students 
in the three data groupings described above. They show that, generally, 
students held jobs in the unskilled of semi-skilled categories, and earned 
hourly wages in the ranges $3.35-$4.00 and $4.01-$5.00 (for either full-time 
or part-time employment;. There were slight, but insignificant, changes 
between the pattern for students during the 1986-1987 school year and 
"graduates" contacted six months later. Because most of the group of students 
enrolled in RTP in the fall of the 1987-1988 school year did not have time to 
complete theri programs before the last data collection point, that data is 
best compared to the data from the 1986-1987 "during RTP" tables. 

Tables B2, Bll, and B18, display similar data comparing the lengths of 
time RTP participants stayed employed at those jobs withing the same wage 
ranges. These tables show that few RTP students or "graduates" employed more 
than six months in any one job, and very few were employed for more than 12 
months. However, it is important to remember that at the time of data 
collection, many of the jobs were part-time while the student completed high 
school, or were newly found positions, and no long-term follow-ups have been 
recorded since the end of the project. Again, there was a slight difference 
in the overall pattern of employment, with graduates tending to remain 
employed longer, but the numbers of jobs reported on and the nature of the 
data do not allow any definitive statement of significant Improvement. 

RTP staff noted the significant barriers encountered in the participants' 
searches for employment and the financial incentives that influenced 
prospective employers' hiring decisions. For both groups of students, skill 
deficits, particularly Interpersonal and vocational skills, were irost often 
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Identified as the primary barriers to enployment. Academic skill deficits 
were also conpionly Identified as barriers. The two mot commonly identified 
barriers outside of the skills groups were drug/alcohol abuse and familial 
support. Remediation In these areas may be Important to the long-term 
placement patterns of similar programs, and this points to the need for 
interdisciplinary programs or stronger inter-agency collaboration in 
developing student^.' individual plans. Program advisors may have to take into 
account the need for dealing with Issues arising in a student's home and 
personal life, facilitating referrals to specialized services. 

C. Cost Effectiveness 

Program cost effectiveness can be measured along several different 
dimensions. Those most commonly employed Include some evaluation of the 
outcomes of a program in relation to the costs of producing those outcomes or 
the determination of the costs of serving individuals in one program as 
contrasted to another. 

The first measure of cost effectiveness requires that a value be placed on 
ce:*ta1n outcomes (e.g., student achievements, services). While this was 
difficult to accomplish in the case of the RTP, preliminary indications are : 
that RTP services to older secondary students were more effective than those 
that currently exist in the district. Furthermore, follow-up shows that most 
RTP students are beginning to make satisfactory transitions from school to 
community as compared to their counterparts in other programs. These 
accomplishments, plus those listed elsewhere in this report, are presently 
being obtained in the Highline School District at a cost equivalent to 
comparable self-contained special education models. 

Once established, the RTP model in Highline School District was continued 
using district vocational and special education funding. This was possible 
because the RTP had been developed so that the costs of its maintenance would 
not exceed the costs of comparible programs serving similar students. That 
is, per-student costs for services through RTP are about the same as the 
per-student costs to the district for providing services through other models. 



Table 7: Number of Students Supported by Each Funding Source 



JTPA 



DVR 



DDD 



Program Training 



3 



Placement 



10 



Job Coaching 



2 



1 



JTPA: Job Training Partnership Act 

DVR: Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

DDD: Division of Developmental Disabilities 
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Services were provided to both RTP staff and students from the following 
sources: 

L University of Washington provided a program manager and program 
evaluator who met with RTP staff on a bi-weekly schedule. The UW 
personnel provided technical assistance in the areas of evaluation, 
policy, curriculum, and objectivity. 

2. University of Oregon provided curriculum in the areas of: 

Budgeting, Banking, and Bill Paying 
Money Management 
Job Search 
Social Skills 

Working II: Interpersonal Skills Assessment and Training for 
Employment 

3. The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) contracted with King County 
Work Training Program who provided assistance to RTP in the areas of 
career counseling. Job development and job procurement, financial 
incentives for employers, and work clothes and materials. 

4. The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Division of 
Developmental Disabilities provided Job training and placement 
programs, job coaching, travel training and assessment. 

5. Highline Youth Service Bureau (HYSB) provided seminars on anger 
management, decision making, and ar^sertiveness traning. Students 
utilized the HYSB for individual and family counseling, drug 
assessment, and drug counseling. 

6. Mental Health Sevices provided day treatment programming and 
individual counseling for RTP students. 



IV. DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES 

A« Professional Reports 

During Year 1, presentations on the project were given at the Washington 
Association of Vocational Education Special Needs Personnel (WAVESNP) 
conference and at Seattle University's First Conference on the Education of 
Exceptional Individuals by the Project Coordinator and Project Evaluator. 
Interim evaluation reports were distributed to members of the Project 
Management Team and others in the Highline School District and at the 
University of Washington. 
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During Year 2, approximately 100 copies of the first year's annual report 
were distributed to individuals and organizations throughout the United States 
who had requested information about the project. Although staff members did 
not make formal presentations about the program during this time because the 
model was being substantially revised during much of the year» the Project 
Coordinator presented information at a state-*level meeting attended by 
directors of Transition Projects in Washington, 

During Year 3, the Project Coordinator, Project Evaluator, and one of the 
RTP teachers presented the model at the Washington State Council for 
Exceptional Children (CEC) annual conference, and at the "Community Services 
for Adults with Learning Disabilities" conference in Seattle. The 
Co-Principal Investigator presented information about the project at the 
national CEC Division on Career Development meeting in Nashville, and at the 
Illinois Transition Institute's Directors Meeting in Washington D.C. 
Approximately 100 copies of the second year's annual report and the Manual for 
Best Practices and Procedures were distributed to individuals and 
organizations requesting information about the project. Among groups 
receiving the information were the Universities of Nevada and Illinois, the 
New Jersey Department of Education, the Alabama Association for Retarded 
Citizens, Good Samaritan Hospital in Tacoma, Washington, and the Office of tNe 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for Washington State. (This mailing list 
is contained in the Project Documentation File at the University of 
Washington.) 

B. Community Outreach 

Outreach to the local community took place on a number of levels. At the 
school district level, informatio^i about the project was distributed to 
students, parents, teachers, counselors, psychologists, and administrators in 
the Highline School District throughout the three years of the project. Staff 
members attended multidisciplinary team meetings on a regular basis throughout 
the academic year, met annually with special education students and parents, 
kept the Highline School District Administration apprised of project progress 
through the district Director of Special Education, and sent letters and 
brochures about the project to Junior and senior special education students 
throughout the district at the end of each academic year. 

On the state level, staff members communicated regularly with appropriate 
state agencies such as the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 
Division of Developmental Disabilities, the King County Work Training Program, 
the Washington State Transition Services department of the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction (OSPI), community mental health and youth 
service agencies. Potential and actual employers of project students were 
also contacted throughout the project. 

C. Impact of Local Outreach 

Efforts to market and/or promote the program were essential to gain 
support from school district personnel, parents, and the community. As a 
result of these outreach efforts, the project grew from an experimental pilot 
classroom of 5 students to its current enrollment of 28 students and its 
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adoption by the district as an Integral component of the secondary special 
education curriculum, with continued funding by both the Sneclal Education and 
Vocational Education departments. 

D. State Orginlzatlons 

RTP staff participated In the Washington State CEC annual conference and 
In the Washington State OSPI Transition Services* efforts to coordinate and 
disseminate Information about all transition projects occurring within the 
state. Activities related to the latter Included a state-level meeting during 
Year 2 and articles about the RTP for two newsletters that reach all parents 
and school staff In the state: Networking , and Your Public Schools . 

E. Dissemination Methods 

Informative brochures and letters (see Appendix C) were sent to parents of 
special education students who were juniors or seniors In high school within 
the Highllne School district and were distributed to district special 
education students and teachers throughout the three funding years. Articles 
about the RTP appeared In school district and local advocacy group 
publications to help Inform parents and educators about the project. Success 
stories of Individual students were also published In education newsletters 
and locil newspapers to Increase public knowledge of the program. (Copies of 
these articles appear In Appendix D. ) 

F. Product Dissemination 

Copies of the Best Practices and Procedures Manual and the RIP annual 
reports have been distributed to all Individuals and organizations requesting 
information about the project. 

G. Information Requests 

All requests for information received were entered into the project 
mailing list and automatically received information ab;urut the RTP as it was 
generated. 



V. REPLICATION 

As noted earlier In this report » substantive changes were made In the 
project throughout Years 1 and 2» and the revised model was fully Implemented 
In September, 1986. This allowed only one full academic year In which to 
evaluate Its efficacy. The management team for the project decided that 
replication at a different field site would not be appropriate until the 
revised project, which Included greater numbers of learning disabled students 
as well as students with hearing Impairments and multiple handicapping 
conditions, was evaluated. Expansion of the revised RTP within the Highllne 
School District to serve the needs of more special education students assumed 
priority over replication. 
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We believe that the model which emerged as a result of the modifications 
reported earlier In this report Is strong and viable and makes a significant 
contribution toward meeting the needs of secondary special education 
students. We also believe that the model Is transferrable to a wide range of 
educational environments serving secondary special needs students. 

The chief replication tool Is the Manual for Best Practices and Procedures 
developed by the project management teml It summarizes experiences that may 
be helpful to other school districts who work with this population, reviews 
successes and problems In each aspect of the project, and sets forth a list of 
recommended practices that seem essential to a successful program. This 
manual should enable any Interested school district to replicate the RTP. 

Dr. Greg Welsenstein, Director of Vocational Special Needs Projects at the 
University of Washington, and Dr. Dina Benedetti, Director of Special 
Education for the Highllne School District, can be contacted In the future for 
assistance In replicating this model project, c/o Vocational Special Needs 
Programs, DQ-12, 407 Miller Hall, University of Washington, Seattle, WA 98195. 



VI. PRODUCTS DEVELOPED 

The Manual for Best Practices and Procedures and a project brochure were - 
developed by the project staff. As mentioned earlier, both these products 
should enable any Interested school district or educational organization to 
replicate and/or Implement transition services for secondary special needs 
students. 

Copies of the project brochure were distributed to all junior and senior 
secondary special education students and their parents in the Highllne School 
District, as well as to district special education teachers, psychologists, 
counselors, administrators, vocational educators, and to individuals and 
organizations throughout Washington and the United States that requested 
Information about the RTP. Copies of the Manual for Best Practices and 
Pr ocedures were distributed to these same Individuals and organizations in 
Year 3 and will be available after that time by contacting either Dr. 
Weisenstein or Dr. Benedetti. Both these products should enhance the 
implementation of transition services for secondary special needs students in 
the educational settings where they are currently available. 

RTP project staff also participated in the evaluation and refinement of 
curricular materials develoed by the University of Oregon's Rehabilitation 
Research and Training Center staff. These materials are available in their 
final form from the University of Oregon. 



VII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
A* Generic Service Delivery 

The RTP filled a need that no existing program was meeting within the 
Highllne School District. Prior to the program's implementation, only a small 
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number of special education students were placed In regular, Diversified 
Occupations vocational classes; and even those few who were placed often 
failed because of Inadequate support. (Vocational teachers had neither the 
time nor the training to deal with special populations, and no special 
education aides were available. There was no transportation or transportation 
training provided, no job coaching or fecial Job placement assistance.) 

The RTP for the first time offerea these students adequate staffing and 
support services. It provided an alternative for special education students 
(primarily behavlorally disabled students) who would otherwise have dropped 
out of school. It now serves as a model for vocational special education 
throughout the district. It has raised awareness throughout the district 
about special education students' transition needs. For example, regular 
special education teachers are working to make their classes more life 
skills-oriented, and pre-translclor materials are being developed that all 
special educators can use. 

B« Inpact on Agencies, State, and Community 

The key to RTP's Impact on service delivery agencies was the program 
teacher's role. By accompanying students on agency visits, the teachers forind 
that their students were served more quickly, received services they may not 
have known about, and learned how to use the system themselves. The agencies. 
In turn, learned how better to work with the schools and become more 
responsive to students' needs. The result should be Imoroved Ci^imunlcation 
and cooperation among those Involved. 

Students In RTP are being taught a sense of community service In the 
largest sense. They learn to contribute to their communities as well as take 
advantage of services available. Recently, RTP participants contributed their 
help at the Burien Care Center for persons with severe handicaps, for example, 
and they provided holiday decorations at the Mighline Care Center. 

RTP staff members are currently participating in the state department of 
education's transition committee. This will enable them to share the 
experiences of RTP and have an impact on transition services throughout the 
state. 

C. Impact on Young People with Disabilities 

Students who have participated In RTP have become more employable and more 
independent. They have developed a variety of skills that will help thein to 
lead Independent adult lives. Including: 

1. transportation skills; 

2. knowledge of community services and how to use them; 

3. Increased ability to search for and obtain jobs; 

4. specialized work training; 
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5. high school diplomas (In some cases); 

6. greatar self-confidence (having been treated as adults and given 
responsibility). 

D. Major and Ninor Breakthroughs 

RTP staff agreed that the most significant project breakthrough was the 
ability for students to defer receipt of their diploma, that 1s» to go through 
graduation with their peers and still participate In the program. Other major 
breakthroughs Included the cooperation between special and vocational 
education within the school district, the cooperation and networking between 
the district and outside agencies, and the fact that the program will continue 
to exist. It has been officially adopted as a component of secondary special 
education In the school district, with joint funding from special and 
vocational education. 

A minor breakthrough Involved successful efforts to keep the program 
off-campus, Ich allowed ready access to job placements and community 
services and encouraged a sense of adult r'^sponslblllty. 

Successful Aspects of the l^rogram 

Many of the most successful components of the RTP were those developed 
during the restructuring that followed the pilot phase. These Included: 

1. The ability to adjust class schedules according to the demands of work 
schedules. 

2. Staff willingness to perform a variety of functions beyond those 
expected of classroom teacher. 

3. General program structure, including the 2 and 1/2 hour, 2 day per 
week class time, networking with community agencies and other school 
programs, function of teachers as case managers as well as 
instructors, and so on. 

Other highlights of the model were the use of the Oregon curricula, and 
the options for students to earn credits toward graduation and/or to defer 
receipt of their diplomas while participating with peers in graduation. All 
of these are discussed In the guidelines Included In the project's Manual for 
Best Practice;^ . 

F. Recommendations 

In general, project staff found the revised project model very 
successful. Suggested Improvements Included greater variety of curriculum 
materials and more community support services. «he experience at Highllne 
strongly suggests that the model should be replicated and studied at other 
sites. Among the research questions to examine are: 
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K Could the model be Implemented productively with populations of 
moderately handicapped students and/or students not certified for 
special education? 

2. Could It be implemented In post-secondary S'^ttlngs. such as community 
colleges, vocational technical Institutes, ex.? 

3. Is the off-campus setting appropriate for dU students, or should 
students be offered a choice of on and off campus locations? 

4. In general, can the model be tailored to meet specific needs of 
different settings? With some students, for example, might 1t be 
appropriate to offer classes one or two nights a week for students 
whose schedules require It (bearing In mind the problems that evening 
classes were found to raise for both teachers and students)? 

Those Involved 1n the RTP project feel confident that the model merits 
further use and study, with this population and others, and that It will prove 
flexible enough to accommodate the varying demands In new settings. 
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— ' ' Table A1: Realistic Transition Project Attendance Records 

Project Years 2-3: 1986-1987 School Year 



Date 


New 

enroll. 


w T n 

Total 
tnro 1 u 


Disability Group 
LD/ 

BD MMI 


V T n 
-Exit 

DTD 
K 1 r 


V T n 

+Ex1t 

DTD 

K 1 r 


1 Ota 1 
Current 
c nro 1 ini • 




During RTP Enrollment 
Work Vocatioiiai 
Exper. Training 


Referred 
to VAC 


Rpf prr;) 1 c 

r\ CI d 1 aid 

Considered 
for RTP 


09/10/86 


12 


12 


4 


8 


A 

U 


U 


1 9 
1 2 


1 
1 


2 


9 


10 


5 


09/24/86 


3 


15 


7 


8 


A 

u 


A 

U 


1 c 
15 


1 


4 


11 


10 


5 


10/08/86 


3 


1 O 

18 


10 


8 


1 


1 


ID 


5 


2 


8 


1 1 


9 


10/22/86 


0 


18 


10 


8 




1 


14 


0 


4 


7 


1 1 


1 
1 


11/12/86 


0 


18 


10 


8 




1 


14 


Q 

o 


4 


6 


1 1 


0 

w 


1 O /AO lac 

1 Z/03/86 


A 


1 Q 

18 


10 


8 




1 
1 


1 0 


7 
/ 


4 


5 


n 
1 1 


1 

1 


12/17/86 


2 


OA 

20 


11 


9 




1 
1 


1 C 
15 


Q 


4 


6 


1 1 
1 1 


10 


01/14/87 


0 


OA 

20 


n 


9 




o 
2 




1 1 


3 


5 




13 


Al /OO /Of 

01 /Z8/87 


0 


OA 

20 


n 


9 




o 
2 


1 A 
14 


1 9 


2 


5 




12 


02/ 1 l/o/ 




90 


20 


9 






^ 1 


1 o 


3 


8 


12 


3 


AO IOC i Of 

02/ £ 5/0/ 


1 




21 


9 


c 
0 






Id 


5 


7 


12 


4 


AO /II iQf 

03/11/8/ 


2 


02 


22 


10 


D 




99 


1 / 


2 


4 


12 


3 


AO /OO /Of 

03/23/8/ 


A 
U 


32 


22 


10 


D 




99 


Id 


2 


6 


12 


2 


A A / Y O /Of 

04/13/87 


1 


0 

3 


22 


11 


D 




OA 
t4 


1 0 


3 


8 


1 o 


n 

w 


Ail lOf 1 Of 

04/27/87 


A 


00 

33 


22 




D 




9/1 
24 


1 0 


6 


8 


1 o 


9 


AC /II /Of 

05/11/87 


1 


Oil 

34 


23 




D 




OA 


1 A 
1 D 


/ 


6 


14 


0 

w 


06/01/87 


1 


35 


24 




6 


5 


24 


15 


3 


7 


14 


0 


06/15/87 


0 


35 


24 




8 


27 


0 












Percentage of 
T'***^ Enrollment 
IPRingory: 


30 

100X 


63X 


37X 
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.Wixit! Left RTP without conpleting program. 



Project year 3: 1987 



. Y.T.O. Disability Group Y.T.D. Y.T.D. Total During RTP Enrollment Referrals 

New Total RuTf -Exit +Exit Current work Vocational Considered 



Date Enroll. 


Enroll. 


LD 


6D 


MMI 


HI 


Imp. 


RTP 


RTP 


Enrolmt. 


Employed 


Exper. 


Training 


for RTP 


09/13/87 24* 


24 


10 


4 


6 


1 


3 


0 


0 


24 


10 


0 


3 


0 


10/01/87 1 


25 


11 


4 


6 


1 


3 


0 


0 


25 


11 


2 


6 


1 


11/01/87 2 


27 


12 


5 


6 


1 


3 


1 


1 


25 


13 


4 


5 


0 


12/01/87 0 


27 


12 


5 


6 


1 


3 


1 


2 


24 


13 


4 


7 


0 


Percentage of 
Total Enrollment 
in Category: 




lOOX 


44X 


17% 


23% 


4% 


12% 















* includes some students from previous year 

- Exit: Left RTP without completing program. 

♦ Exit: Completed RTP program. 
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Table A2: Aggregate Attendance Records for '86- '87 

Number of Number Number of Percent 
Class of Students Who Total Absence 



Time Period 


Meetings 


Students 


Had Any Absence 


Absences 


Rate 


09/04/86-10/30/86 


17 


12 


4 


9 


4X 


11/04/86-12/18/86 


14 


12 


4 


13 


8X 


01/06/87-01/29/87 


8 


14 


2 


2 


2% 


02/03/87-03/26/87 


16 


24 


7 


3 


IX 


04/07/87-05/28/87 


16 


24 


8 


18 


6X 


06/02/87-06-04/87 


2 


24 


3 


4 


8X 


Total Class Meetings 


73 




Average Absence Rate 


4.8X 



Total Weeks of Classes 36.5 Average Attendance 95. 2S 

Average Number of Students Attending: 19 



Attendance Spans for the Period 9/4/86 through 6/4/87 

Range: 15 to 36. 5 weeks 
Mean: 22 weeks 

8 students attended classes for the full span of 36.5 weekr 
14 students attended classes for 17 or fewer weeks 



-f Li, 
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In the following tables, the total number of students considered for each 
measure was taken from the number of students during that time period who 
participated for more than one month. The few students who exited the program 
after less than one month's participation are not counted. That is why there 
is sometimes a discrepancy between the numbers shown in Appendix B tables and 
the total numbers enrolled during that period. 




1985-1987 During RTP 

Table 81 

Wage/Level of Employment 



Wage Ranges 



Level 



Under 

Minimi n $3.35- $4.01- Over 
None $3.35/hr $4.0C/hr $5.00/hr $5.00/hr Totals 



Work 
•Experience 

Unskilled 

Semi-skilled 

Skilled 

Totals 



1 

10 
1 



12 



12 
2 



14 



2 
1 



6 

24 
4 

0 



34 



Table B2 

Wage/Length of Emp1o.yment 



Level 



Wage Ranges 



Under 

Minimum $3.35- $4.01- Over 
None $3.35/hr $4.00/hr $5.00/hr $5.00/hr Totals 



Under 3+ 
Months 

4-6 Months 

7-12 Months 

Over 12 Months 



5 
6 
1 



5 
3 
5 
1 



Totals 



12 



14 



2 
1 



14 
11 
7 

2 



34 



Note: 24 students held 34 different employment positions during 
the 1986-1987 school year. RTP teachers made periodic 
phone contacts and compiled the information in these 
rn?/- tables. 
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1986-1987 During RTP 

Table 83 

Handicapping Condition and Employment In Kay, 1987 



Work Financially 
Condition Experience Supported Competitive Totals 



Mild Mentally Retarded 3 9 12 

Specific Learning Disabled 3 14 17 

Seriously Behavior Disordered 1 1 2 

Hearing Impaired 0 

Health Impaired 3 3 

Multiple Handicap 0 

Totals 4 15 15 34 



Table 84 

Age and Employment in May, 1987 



Work Financially 
Age Experience Supported Competitive Totals 



17 1 7 5 13 

18 2 8 10 

19 2 5 2 9 

20 1 1 

21 1 1 

22 0 

Totals 4 15 15 34 
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1986-1987 During RTP 

Table B5 

Barriers to Successful Effiplovmerifc 

Barriers 



Skill Deficits 

Academic Skills 4 

Attending Skills 2 

Interpersonal Skills 8 

Vocational Skills 10 
Transportation Skills 

Environmental Carriers 

Familial Support 4 
Transportation 1 
Vocational Training 

Work->Re1ated Barriers 

Lack of Job Coach 1 
Lack of Child Care 

Lack of Job Match 2 
Lack of Ongoing Support Problems 5 

Other 

Orug/Alcohol Abuse 8 
Emotional /Psychological Services 5 



Totals 50 



Note: For each student, the two most important barriers were 
identified. 



Table 86 

Economic Incentives for Employers 

Incentives 

Work Experience (no salary) 4 

Work-Related Items (clothes, equip) 4 

Try-Out-Employment (JTPA-full salary) 7 

On-the- Job Training (JTPA-50X reim.) 4 

Targeted Job Tax Credit (TJTC-40X credit) 3 

Reduced Salary 1 



Totals 23 

Note: Funds to provide financial Incentives were obtained 
through the state Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, King County Work Training (JTPA), 
Washington State Employment Security, and the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 
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1986-1987 During RTP 

Table 87 



Placement Support Per Student Per Week 





Minimal 


Moderate 


Extensive 


Totals 


DTD Cfa^^ 
Kir oLdTT 


1 1 


A 

•* 


1 


ID 


Jcb Coach (DVR) 


1 




2 


3 


Supervisor 


2 


3 


4 


9 


Co-workers 






1 


1 


Counselors (JTPA) 


2 






2 


Totals 


16 


7 


8 


31 



Key: Minimal: 1 contact per week (or less frequent) 
Moderate: 2-3 contacts per week 
Extensive: More than 3 contacts per week 



Table B8 



Influencing Agents In Job Placement 



Agents 


RTP Staff 


10 


OVR 


5 


Parents 


1 


Friends 


5 


Financial Incentives 




Employer Demand 


4 


Student Initiated 


7 


Other District Staff 


2 


Total Jobs Held 


34 



Note: This tally represents the opinions of staff members on 
the primary factor In each student's placement. 
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1986-1987 During RTP 

Table B9 

Unsuccessful Placement Factors 



Length of Job 



0-3 4-6 7-12 over 12 

Factor Months Months Months Months Totals 

Location of Job 1 \ 

Low Pay J 

Lack of Support 1 * 

Absenteeism ^ 

Poor Job Match 3 3 

Temporary Position 6 11 8 

Student Attitude 1 J 

Employer Expectations 1 1 * 

Lack of Job Coach 1 ' 
Lack of Vocational 

Skills 2 1 3 



Totals 14 



20 



Note: An "unsuccessful placement" was one lasting less than 3 
months, or one which the worker left but did not move to 
a better position. 



Table RIO 

Pn«tt-RTP Level of Education 



Age 



Credits Earned* 17 18 19 20 21 Totals 



1 
3 

14 1 5 



Freshman 0-6 1 

Sophomore 7-12 2 1 

Junior 13-18 1 3 , i 13 

Senior 19-22 4 7 11, 13 



Post- secondary 23-30 



1 

24 



Total Students Served w 8 12 2 1 1 

* 22 credits necessary for Highline District high school 
diploma; 18 credits required for state diploma 



1986-1987 Graduates (Data taken In November, 1987) 




Table 811 




Uaqe/Level of Employment 




Wage Ranges 


Under 

Minimum $3.35- $4.01- Over 
Level None $3.35/hr $4.00/hr $5.00/hr $5.00/hr 


Totals 


Work 

Experience 


0 


Unskilled 3 3 1 


7 


Semi-skilled 2 3 


9 1 


Skilled 




Totals 0 0 3 5 4 


12 


Table 812 




Waae/Lenqth of Employment 




Wage Ranges 1 


Under 

Length of Minimum $3.35- $4.01- ^J^^jr 
Employment None $3.35/hr $4.00/hr $5.00/hr $5.00/hr 


Totals 1 


Under 3+ " o i 
Months 2 1 


3 1 


4-6 Mont!is 1 ^ ^ 


6 1 


7-12 Mo ths 


0 1 


Over 12 Months ^ ^ 


3 1 


Totals 0 0 3 5 4 


12 1 


Note: Some students had more than one job. 
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1986-1987 Graduates (Data taken In November, 1987) 
Table 813 

Handicapping Condition and Enplovment In Nov^ember, 1987 

Work Financially 
Condition Experience Supported Competitive Totals 

Mild Mentally Retarded 3 1 4 

Specific Learning Disabled 1 7 8 

Seriously Behavior Disordered 1 3 4 

Hearing Impaired 0 

Health Impaired 0 

Multiple Handicap 1 



Totals 


4 2 11 17 


Table 814 




Age and Employment 


in May, 1987 




Work Financially 


Age 


Experience Supported Competitive Totals 


17 


1 1 


18 


5 5 


19 


6 6 


20 


1 1 


21 


0 


22 


0 


Totals 


0 0 13 13 
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1986-1987 Graduates (Data taken In November, 1987) 
Table 815 

Placement Support Per Student Per Week 





Minimal 


Moderate 


Extensive 


Totals 


RTP St. ff 


11 


Ik 


1 
1 


ID 


Job Coach (DVR) 


1 




2 


3 


Supervisor 


2 


3 


4 


9 


Co-workers 








0 


Counselors (JTPA) 


2 




2 


4 


Totals 


16 


7 


9 


32 



Key: Minimal: 1 contact per week (or less frequent) 
Moderate: 2-3 contacts per week 
Extensive: More than 3 contacts per week 



•Table B16 

Post-RTP Level of Education 



Age 



Credits Earned* 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


Totals 


Freshman 


0-6 


1 










1 


Sophomore 


7-12 












0 


Junior 


13-18 


2 


3 


2 






7 


Senior 


19-22 


1 


4 


2 


2 




9 


Post-secondary 


23-30 




3 


3 




1 


7 


Total Students 


Served 


4 


10 


7 


2 


1 


24 



* 22 credits necessary for Highline District high school 
diploma; 18 credits required for state diploma 



1987-1988 School Year 

Table 817 

Waqe/Levsl of Enployment 



Wage Ranges 



Lavel 



Under 

Minimum $3.35- $4.01- Over 
None $3.35/hr $4.00/hr $5.00/hr $5.00/hr Totals 



Work 

Experience 
Unskilled 
Semi-skilled 
Skilled 

Totals 



1 
2 



5 

10 
2 
0 



17 



Table BIS 

Wage/Length of Employment 



Wage Ranges 



Under 

Length of Minimjm $3.35- $4.01- ^ Over 

Employment None $3.35/hr $4.00/hr $5.00/hr $5.00/hr Totals 



Under 3+ 
Months 

4-6 Months 

7-12 Months 

Over 12 Months 



4 

1 



2 
2 



12 
3 
2 
0 



Totals 



1 



17 



Note: At the time this dat« was taken (November, 1987), 22 
students held 17 different Jobs during their 
participation in KfP. 
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1987-1988 School Year 

Table 819 

Handicapping Condition and Employment in May. 1987 

Work Financially 
Condition Experience Supported Competitive Totals 

Mild Mentally Retarded 3 
Specific Learning Disabled 
Seriously Behavior Disordered 1 
Hearing Impaired 
Health Impaired 
Multiple Handicap 

Totals 4 2 



1 4 
1 7 8 

3 4 
0 
0 

1 1 



Table B20 

Age and Employment in May, 1987 



Work Financially 
Age Experience Supported Competitive Totals 



17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

Totals 



1 4 5 

2 4 6 
1 3 4 

1 1 2 

0 
0 

4 1 12 17 
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1987-1988 School Year 

Table 821 

8frri e rs to Successful Employment 
Barriers 

Skill Deficits 

Academic Skills 6 
Anending Skills 

Interpersonal Skills 6 
Vocational Skills ' 
Transportation Skills 



Environmental Carriers 

Familial Support 5 
Transportation 



1 



Vocational Training 2 

Work -Related Barriers 
Lack of Job Coach 

Lack of Child Care 4 

Lack of Job Match 

Lack of Ongoing Support Problems 



Other 

Drug/Alcohol Abuse 



5 



Emotional /Psychological Services 2 
Totals 



37 



Note: For each student, the two most important barriers were 
identified. 



Table 822 

Economic Incentives for Employers 



Incentives 



Work Experience (no salary) ^ \ 

Work-Related Items (clothes, equip) i 

Try-Out-Employment (JTPA-full salary) 

On-the- Job Training (JTPA-60X reim.) 

Targeted Job Tax Credit (TJTC-40X credit) 2 

Reduced Salary ' 



Totals 



8 
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1987-1988 School Year 

Table 823 

Placement Support Per Student Per Week 



Minimal Moderate Extensive Totals 



RTP Staff 

Job Coach (DVR) 

Supervisor 

Co-workers 

Counselors (JTPA) 



Totals 16 5 3 24 



Key: Minimal: 1 contact per week (or less frequent) 
Moderate: 2-3 contacts per week 
Extensive: More than 3 contacts per week 



Table B24 
Influencing Agents in Job Placement 



Agents 



RTP Staff 
DVR 

Parents 
Friends 
Financial Incentives 
Employer Demand 
Student Initiated 
Other District Staff 



Total Jobs Held 



Note: This tally represents the opinions of staff members on 
the primary factor in each student's placement. 



12 2 14 

1 1 

4 2 2 8 

0 
0 



7 
1 

4 

1 
1 
3 



17 
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1987-1988 School Year 

Table 825 

Post-RTP Level of Education 



Age 



Credits Earned* 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


Totals 


Freshman 0-6 


4 










4 


Sophomore 7-12 




1 








1 


Junior 13-18 


2 




1 


1 




4 


Senior 19-22 




1 


2 


1 




4 


Post- secondary 23-30 




4 


2 


3 




9 


Total Students Served 


6 


6 


5 


5 


0 


22 



* 22 credits necessary for Highline District high school 
diploma; 18 credits required for state diploma 
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Appendix C: 
Brochures and Letters Sent to 
Parents of Eligible Students 



r 8. How can I refer myselFmy<kughlcr/my son to the Program^ 
Ye«. I am inlMad in the Reilistic Transition Prognm for myself / my child. 



Name of Student 
School 



Student Year in School 

Student's Birthdate 

Signature 



to 



CO 



i 
1 

ft SI 

C5 M 



PI 

c 
o 



t 

Sr 
o 

3 



n 

o 
o 



o 

3 



3 




KKAIJSTIC TRANSITION PROJECT 

Many liiiiulk*a|i|H*cl akitniclan* stiHinils have a clifli- 
inih liiuc iiKikiiiK llic IniiisitkMi fnMii school lo the mhill 
ttiirki iif work. Frtt|iiciitly they hkk the skills iicix^s- 
muy to Ih» kiaxxssiiil in jiili situations ami in inanaKiiig 
thi*ir |H»rstMial lives. 

Hm* licalihtii* Transition ProjiH*t will help stmlents 
ik*\*eki|) tlM*2M* skills, which inclnile: 



• kictttc anil seciu'c* eniploynient 

^ \awki%m eifei*tively with sn|)enisors aiiil 1*0- 
workers: 

• pkuiiiinK for ami inaiia)Siiig |H'rsonal hnsincss; 

• oliiaininK lu'lp from availahle ctnnmnnity re- 
stHinrs for career dewlopnieiit/adiilt eihieation/ 
iMHisiiifc/liealtli/recreaticni/anil other on-goiMg 
ihhhIs. 



PURPOSE OF THE PROJECT 

Based on tin* nuKlel ol'itintiiiiiin){iuhilt eiliication. 
•tir*' 'ts in the Realistic Transition Proji*ct are hcliH*il 
to iH4ain and maintain itnn|H'titive eniphivaieiit wliile 
nimnltaiKinisly attendinK SMp|)oi1ive cisisscs. Dnrin^s 
doss, an eni|>liasis is plait*tl on fnnction liie skills. Stn- 
cknits will dismiss issnes tliat arise on the joh.and have 
U|)|)ortnnitii*s to reliearsc* iiptitms for liandlia^s dillicnlt 
ritiiatkms. In ocklition. they will Ih» taiiKht how to oh* 
lain, maintain, and cluni)U* j<d)s. and will work toward 
iHiiklinKsatisfyinfSand snursslnl |K*rsoaal lives. 



I^WERS 




QUESTIONS 



1. Who is eliKilffe 

Any scctHidar>' sflpprf'fNllicolk^i stndent who is l)e- 
twecn 17-21 yeart^i|Re|*(> cligtlile. In addition, the 
stndent nnist ntofl^jllra tti^ in the iximininiity. 
and .ihic to piovidt,* ^^^kjlff'^ ^^^^^ sduMil. 
ApphcnitN will lijilf .mRmi^'(I ttiid a final d<*< isioii 
iii.:de liy tin* MTeaiii|)U|W)inittee. 



2. 
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Where is thi 
housed? 

Sunnydale.^ool ^ 

15631 OesMotfiil Memorial Drive 

Seaiile, WAjpis 

(206) 433-l4!«" 



3. What hours do I attend the program? 

Students are c\|K*e)i*d to work at a (Kiid joh. or to 
p.irticipate in work ex|KTieiKV or viK*ational tmining. 
Ill .idclitioii. tliev are rc(|iiiriHl to enroll in KTP classes. 
Iiidi\icliiali/.ed aiiaii>;eiiiciits will Ik* made to provide 
l(»r cacli student's needs. 



4. I low Ion); does the program hist? 

Students make a itnninitnient to i>artiei|>ate in the 
|)iop.iiii one .seniivster at ji time. Students can elect to 
sta\ ill tlie piupain until age 21 or nntil the itnnpletion 
c»riii^li selicuil p'iKliiaticHi rei|iiin*mcnts. 

5. Wi!! I receive cij^clit toward graduation? 

Yes — a iiiaxiiiinni of 6 credits per semester can 
Ih* earned for classnMHtt wtirk and empki)iiu*nt 



6. How do I find a job? 

Class work will include instruction in kxating and 
ol)taining empbyment through developing basic skills: 

1 . expkiration of occupational dioioes 

2. johsean*h 

3. appropriate dress and grooming 

4. resume writing 

5. cover letters 

6. interviewing 

7. temporary employment 

8. unemployment insurance 

0. community agencies for retraining and job finding 

7. What kind of job will I have? 

At entr>' into the program, each student's skills, in- 
terests, and abilities will be evaluated at the Highline 
School District s Vocational Assessment Center. A ca- 
reer profile will be devebped, and studenU will be 
helped to secure jobs or job irsining which are compat- 
ihle with thf ir profiles. 

Students will also be assisted when referring them- 
selves to community agencies when appropriate. These 
agencies include the Department of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation. Department of Developmental Disabilities. 
King Count)' Service Bureaus/ King Cotme>' Job Train- 
ing Pn>grains. local Community Colleges, etc. 

8. Who sponsors the project? 

Hie Realistic Transition Project is a joint effii>rt of 
the University ofWashington and the Higldine School 
l)istrii*t. and is partially supported by a grant from tl.ie 
U.S. Department of Education. ^ ^ 

Do 




HIGHLINE PUBLIC SCHOOLS school oitrmcT 401 



P.O. SOK tilM. StATTil. WASNIMCTOM M1M 



tAmiifi AinmiATivt nion scnooi 

Mara SMI. MnetpM 

ilOSaiithlttiti 

iaaWH^ WMh ii m Dn Mia 

433-2f74 



•unPiMnNOiMT 

KF"STO MATHfSON 



August 21, 1985 



Dear 



I hope you are having a nice summer! We've been preparing for 
the transition class and are looking forward to working with a new 
group of students, September will be here before we all realize it 
and we want to let you know a few specifics prior to the first day 



Class begins at Satellite High School (440 S. 186th) on September 
4th. The days we meet are Monday through Thursday, and the hours are 
5-8 p.m. Our room number will be 10. See the enclosed map for the 
location. 

We will be contacting you soon concerning the date of your 
Vocational Assessment Center (VAC) testing, and any job interviews that 
may take place prior to the first day of school. We can also work out 
any problems on the transportation at that time. 

Until September 4th, keep having a relaxing summerJ 



of school'. 




Sincerely^ 



Lucille Adolphson 
Realistic Transition Project Teacher 
433-2574 



cc Dina Benedetti 
John Jewell 
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HIQHLINE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



EDUCATIONAL MISOUMCCS and AOMlNtSTRATIVi CENTCR 
I8f79 AmMum toultvM S W • r«l«phon« 201/433^1 1 1 
t:«tiil«. Waalnngton • 9tlM 



February 25, 1985 **;15^2S: 

WiMiMfiH MNClMfV 



inMruaiM Mg 
CumeuiMm 



Dear Parents of 17-21 year old Special Education Students, 

The Special Education Department of Highline School District and the 
University of Washington are working cooperatively tc help students in 
the difficult transition between school and work. The project will in- 
volve student placement on a work site during the day and classwork four 
evenings during the week. It will demand a commitment from students to: 

- ai'itend evening classes from April 22 to July 17 
(with an option to continue the following school year) 

- maintain employment for the duration of the program 

- utilize independent transportation 

.This is an orpc *tunity for motivated student to obtain job skills and 
competitive employment while earning credit toward high school graduation. 

To learn more about this new program a parent meeting will be held: 



MONDAY, MARCH 4, 1985 
7:00 p.m. 

Educational Resources and Administrative 
Center 

15675 Ambaum Blvd. S.W. 
Seattle 



For further information, contact Dr. Dina Benedetti, of 
secondary special education, 433-2415. 

Sincerely, 

Dina Benedetti, Ph. D. 
Coord^na^^or 
Special Education 

^ DB/rw 
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HIQHLINE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



EOUCATIOMAL RCSOURCES and AOMINlSTRATIVC CENTER 
1567S Ambaum Boulevard S w • Tttaphona 206/433 01 1 1 
Saattla. Wtthmffton •96166 



•Omco»0tmCT06» 



August 8» 1986 




AOMINIiTMATOIII 




Dear 



Summer Is nearly over and our thoughts turn to fall schedules. 
You are pre-regi stered for the Realistic Transition Project, and 
need to make some final arrangements prior to the start of school 
on September 3rd. 

Transition Project student registration will take place on Friday, 
August 29, at Sunnydale School, 15631 8th Ave. So. At that time 
we will discuss class registration, transportation, and job 
placement. You will also have the opportunity to meet the new 
teachers and see the classroom at Sunnydale. Parents are Invited. 

Your appointment Is at on August 29th. If you 

need to reschedule, please 1eav»3 a message for Lucille ^dolphson 
at 433-2353. 

We look forward to seeing you on the 29th. 



LA/ml 

cc: John Jewell 
01 na Bcnodctti 
Kate Noble 
Jim Mast, Sunrydale 



•uSMMk Mi flam 



Sincerely, 




Lucille Adolphson 
Highllne School District 
433-2353 
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Appendix D: 
Newsletter and Newspaper Articles About RTP 
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Education and ttw Law 
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yritiai far ow Octobtr iwy MUwwkinM. 
Tftt|io4AfWiit...(ataofi tf TM art fifobtbtf 
nrm)... thai Am to t dtfeiio of fkoao colli 
iAio ilM EbocuUvo OOIco (ftas atay ttf 7M* 
iwtthofo). 

Wkflt vat S2294. is Aov Public Uv 9MS7. 
Tbo bad Atvt now... is vo'ro still voitiAg for 
Prosidoat Rsagaa to authorito f undiiig for PX. 9M)7. 

Tho good novs is., jccording to i&o oMcutiro 
offico (I tolophonod). this appoars to bo a «oro 
foraalitsr. 

Ai profllsod in tho Oct. iasuo of NHworkittg, a 
soMary of tho Early Intorrontion Program for 
haadicappod iafaats. toddlors aad thoir faiailios 
(birth-2i aft4 for haadicappod childroa 3-9 follows. 

Also for thosi of you with fiaaacial iatorosu. 
tho pr^ptKNd bodgot will bo coaparod with tho 19S6 
budlgotforEHA. 

* HANDICAPPED IllFAirrS& TODDLERS 

Coagross has fmiad that early iaterroatioa is 
aoodtd to miaiaiio tho potoatial for derolopaioatal 
delay, ^ly i^tenreatioa will also miaiiaise 
educatioatl cosbwhen those haadicappod iafaats and 
toddlers reach school age. It will decrease chaaces of 
i iastitutioaaUzatioa. and help fsjnilies to meet the 
special needs of their infants and toddlers with 
handicaps. 

It is the poUcy of the U.S. to provide financial 
assistance to states to derelop. implement and enhance 
tho capacitjr to provide quality early intervention 
services. 

Tho federal government will also provide grant 
money to proKhools mooting the eligibility 
requirements for provldiag ^cial educatioa aad 
related services to haadicappod childroa ages y\ , 

For a copy of tho Coagressioaal Record, statiag 
all tho provisioas. please sead a stamped, self 
sddresjod eavolope to fSPCR. c/o Lori (rCoanell. media 
tochaiciaa. 

EHA FUNDING (in millions) 
PROGRAM 1986 19$7 
PX.$4«i42 

SMoGraatt $1,163.26 $1,338.00 vo 174.72 aiiiioo 
PNiChooiGraott 28.7i iOO.OO upi0i.29a. 
BvlyliiineDtiM 
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90.00 osvprograa 



M Pnjscts 4.70 
EirlyCUiihoed 

EiicaiiM 22.96 
SNoaisryfii-A - 

TraaslUeasl SHVkst 6.32 



16.08 
0 

16.67 
0 . 

6i.i9 
3.00 



9.30 00 1920.000 

24.47 00131 

7.30 ip 1960.000 

16.00 00 1.92 m 
3.90 im\ 




dptkaodFiissA 
EiocmHail Mtdia 



Evalomieoiad 
Soecial Siatflc« 



19.00 d«vai.67m 

i.20 osvontrim 

6770 Of 6.99 flu 

3J0 «ot7il.000 



GRAMM-IUDMAN Ui^DATE 

Th« fiatl 1967 "supsbai' of th« Mraoay 



tafcoa oa Oct 6. Tho second deficit 
(ideaacal t ^o first takoa ia Aui 
billioa. wh:.h is $19.4 billioa gn 
maximum deficit allovablo for 1987-$ 
if it's greater thaa the allowable deficit; 
allow il? Stay tuaed). 

Coagross is coasideriag 



forFri7 
l.'tia $163.4 
thaa thd 
BlUoa.CSa 
caathor 
4 



rocoacU^lioa 

legislation that would reduce tho estimated dsv^ to 
below the maximum '87 level (area't you glA^yov 
stoyed?) 



Parent Training 



WSPCR Pareat Traiaiag Coordiaator Tholsu 
Dirkes will be coaductiag Pareat Training Workshops 
for active, interested educator professionab. paren 
professionals and community leaders. 

Tho first workshop wiU be held af th- 
Edgowater Inn. January 7-10. 

This will bo a tromeadous opportuaity 
receive iavaluablo traiaiag at ao cost to yv 
persoaalty. Aecosaodatioas will bo provided Or 
fashiagtoa State Pareat Commuaity KolatioBa for Ai 
BaadicappiagCoaditioas. 

Some of the topics discussed ia tho workshai 
wiU bo aa overview of special educatioa aad the tei 
FAPE. a guided lessoa through tho 'process, relalc 
services, due process, vocatioaal educatioa aad run 
aad remote traiaiag. . ^ . , 

Agaia. wo eacourago aU of you latere^ I 
learaiag more about apecial educatioa aad w^t 
share this kaowledge with others to apply. 

5: 




Coordinators Named 

ter Raglonal H.S. Art Shows 

Th* Snptrinteodtiit of PoUie InstnietioD's Annul 
Rlfii School Art Shoir OHM li<«Rh 22 and nuu 
ttroi^h April 22. Woriu sdoctod at tht itate shofvr 
irill bacoint part of tha Old Capitol Building pannan* 
ant art ooDaetfon. Tha aavan winnera aach will ba 
pnaantad a $200 pvrefaaaa anvard. 

Tha winnara will ba adaetad fkom approadmataly 100 
ta^onal winning Mtriaa. All ^ntriaa for tha itata 
ahow mnat ba ddhrerad to OSPI during tha week of 
Fab.2^26. 

KSD Ragional Art Shows are as follows: 

■ ESD lOL Coordinatorr Didk Moody, ESO 101 
(509-4S64196)/SCAN 645^195), and Robie Webb. St 
Gaoiga'a School. Spokane (609^1636). Artworic 
ddivaiy deadline: Jan. 22. Regional show will be 
heldJan.25-Fab.19. 

ESDIOB. Coordinator Marsha Pettyjohn, ESO 105 
(509-575-2885/SCAN 568-2885 Ex. 132). Regional show 
wiUbeheldJan.4-Feb.5. 

ESD 112. Coordinator Carol Hastie, ESO 112 (206- 
674-3212/SCAN 568-3212). Regional show will be held 
Jan. 26-Feb. 5 at the Columbia Arts Center, 400 W. 
Evergreen Blvd., Vancouver 98660. 



113. Coordinator C.E. Redfield, ESD 113 
(206-586-2966/SCAN 321-2966). Regional art show will 
ba held Feb. 12-15 at the Capital Mall in Olympia. 

ESD 114 Coordinator Denny Bond, ESD 114 (206- 
479-0993/SCAN 576-6399). Artwork deUveiy.deadline: 
Fab. a Artwork will ba diq)layed and judged the 
weak of Feb. 15 at tha ESD olBce. Entrants are in- 
vftad to dispUiy thdr artwork at the Kitsap Regional 
MaU from M^r 4-9, in conjunction with the Kitsap 
Faatival of Arts for Children. 



12S. Coordinator Louise Gustafson, ESD 123 
(60»«47-8441). Regional show will be held Feb. 1-18. 

ESD 171. Coordinator John Rutherford, ESD 171 
(609-6634741/SCAN 565-1436). Regional show is 
planned to ba held between Feb. 1 and 12. 

BSD 189. Coordinator Verne Fankhauser, ESD 189 
<206-424-9573). Tha show will ba held Feb. 17.ie 

ERiC 




Tho Realistic Transition Project 
Helps Handicapped Students 
Succeed at School 



The Realistic Transition Pr^aa (RTF) was a co- 
operative effort on tha part of tha HlghllnaSfhiwi 
District and tha Unimailar of Waahlagtoa (UW). It 
waa undartakan from Jaauaiy 1966 thxmigh Deeaanbar 
1987, and flmdadb]r a giant fr m tha UiL Dapartmaat 
of Education. Pofpoaa of tha TP was to davdop a 
viable means of hdping mQdly handicapped eecondaiy 
atodanta in their last yaait of aehool (afM 17-2D 
move from the school srtdng into tha ad|lt setting of 
woriL ' * 

Thff district's mtiltMitripMnsiy tstms ttifest studtnts 
for ntetiL Aftw seesptanc^ ^tndmttf iiiteifst% 
skills and abilities ait mhialad at tha district's Vo- 
cational Aassswntnt CantSTt carstr pcoffiss ara 
davdopsda and stodants art halpsd to oMain and 
maintain employmant eompatibla with thair pnfllasL 

Tha projea is eunantly housed at a coninraniigr 
educatiop center (Snnnydale School, HigUine School 
Distric'^ iid staffed by two district teachers. Sta* 
dents attend dasaee two days a week for two- and 
one^half hours a day. The remaining time is spent on 
the job and/or in vocational training or high school 
graduation requirement classes. 

The RTP curriculum focuses on ftinctionsi life skQlSi 
and offers students an opportunity to ^^f^ ^ff issuea 
that arise on the job, eolve immediate problema, and 
learn how to obtain, maint^jy^ and change jobs aa weD 
as build satisQring and successAd perwnal Uvea. 

The prqject was developed and implemented within a 
multicultural urban secondaiy environment, but tha 
modd ia transferable to a wide ranga of education 
environments sendng secondary spadal needs students. 
In December, 19S7, a Beef Praciice$/PnMdure$ Man- 
liof win be available to assist educatora in Implement- 
ing transition servicss for such studenta. 

For further information about the Realistic Tru- 
sition Prefect contrxt Dlna Banedetti, Highline School 
District, P.O. Dos 66100, Seattle M166^ (206) 4SS-2125 
or SCAN 321-2126^ or Jamea Q. Affleck, UW, Seatda 
98196^ (206) 549^011 or SCAN 828^11. 
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In NETWDRKING (M State Parent Connunlty Relal 


ionsNewsletter), November, 1986 ^^.t 1 

beharipral disabiUUes. and assist them in makina the 1 

tfanaUonfromschooltotheadultworldofwork 1 
ihey do this in a variety of ways. 1 

had a man come out from Metro Transit to 1 
teach stedenu how to use the systea." says JCowabki 1 
... .P^^'f^of/**"* include; student* earning 1 
their high school diploaa. assisting thea in locatini 1 
independent living faciliUes. planning for and 1 
managing personal business, utilizing coamunlty 1 
resources and. once they have a job. Cowalski and 1 
Keinsvoid try to teach students how to maintain thea. 1 
One aethod of teaching this is throuih rale 1 
playing. *^ ■ 

"f e (play ouO huaan situations that we want 1 
to help thea with." says Reinsvold. who credits aide 1 
Carol Clothier, a teacher in the project hot year, with 1 
her eipertise in the "draaatics" part of the role 1 

pitying. 1 

"They tea. h you howto deal with eaphiyers..Jr 1 

this happens, you do that." says Mick, aotioning with 1 
hishands. ■ 

StUI. say the educators, a aain fecua is m- j| 
eaployaent "AU but one of the studenia are either l| 
working or are work experience studenb (working y 
for experience rather than pay)." says Cowahki. K 

Previous students in the prograa have abe 1 
been successful in finding employment. I 

One student got a job as a kitohen helper.with 1 
the Highline Care Center. ■ 

"He was the nicest, sweetest person. He bought 1 
flowers for all the girls in class with his first ■ 
paycheck." says Clothier, adding that that student is ■ 
still working there now. a year later. ■ 

Not all are success stories however. One student 1 
had to be referred to the Youth Services Bureau for 1 
assessment and treatment because he was having I 
problems that were drug related. I 

"We don't accept students who are drugs 1 
impaired, because we can't eiarket someone (to 1 
employers) who has a drug problem." says Reinsvold. I 

The project is a joint effort of the University of ■ 
Washington and the Highline School District. Dr. Dina 1 
Benedetti, Coordinator of Secondary Special Education 1 
at Highline. is the district supervisor for the prograa. 1 

"We're right in the eiiddle of a three-year ■ 
protect." says Lucille Adolphson. Job PhKoment ■ 
Teacher and former instructor in the project, adding ■ 
that the Sealistic Transition Project is pariially I 
supported by a grant from the U5 Department of 1 
Education. I 


People, Places and 
Projects... 

Realistic Truisition Project 

Out of the School and Into the Workforce 

llick had often had argueaents <rith hit father 
at heoM resultiiif; in ytolonce. And his inabilit7 to deal 
viih hie leachefs only served to fuel his frustration 
filh school. 

' ErentuallT. Mick yns suspended froa school 
for enofcing fflarajuana, ^hile, in (he necntifflo. 
tension at hoae became unbearable and Ifick left 
hoflM..again. 

Though he brought oany of his troubles on 
hittself. according to his "mom." at 18. Mick ^as yet 
unprepared to meet the often compUcated challenges 
of independent Ihring. 

The Homer family, with whom Mick now tires, 
gave him a second chance. 

"He was a friend of my son. John, since 
childhood." says Catheryn "mom" Homer, adding that 
both John and Mick had been in special education 
» classes for learning disabled students since they were 
young. 

She persuaded Mick to enroll in the Realistic 
Transition Project, a Highline Public School Program 
. <r '«d in the Sunnydaie Community Center in the 
Bw.ien-Highline area. 

Though Horner says Mick enrolled in the 
program "under protest." Mick says, "lt d either be 
this, or out on the road." Besides, "it's a lot funner than 
going to Highline (high school). " says Mici. 

"It has turned him around 100 percent." says 
Horner enthusiastically. "It's a fabulous program. 

"He got a job yesterday and vas thrilled." she 

says. 

Employment is only one of the objectives of the 
projv^sct. according to Shirley Kovalski. one of two 
teachers currently conducting the class. 
, "Ve voi k vith students' interests and skiUs to 
determine vhere they can best find employment." 
iiaysKovalski. 

Currently Hve of the 17 enrolled students are 
^rorking in a variety of jobs from the automotive 
industry to laundry to the grocery business to 
delivering pizzas. 

- 1 "Most employers are pretty flexible." says Jan 
aleinsvold . who teaches in cooperation with Kowaiski. 
!i4ost employers in the Highline community rill work 
iiround the students' (ages 17-21) four-and-a-half 

" hour^of dasstimeperweek. 

/ The project is basically lesigned to Uke 
;^^nts who hk.ve.mild handicapping conditions like 
mild mental impairment, learning disabilities or 


^ " 



Appendix E: 
Results of the ASDP Replication 



Project RMults 

In th» fo11oMlng SKtiGn, rwults from the ASDP replication phase are 
presented. Including a description of participating s'^'-es, student popula** 
t1on» ASOP classes within sites. Instructional setting, student assessment 
results, evaluation of ASOP materials, and on-site teacher observations* 
Reolicatlon SI tee 

The Adult Skills Development Program replication mbs conducted during 
the lO-mcnth period from September 1986 to June 1987. As shown In Table 4, 
the seven participating sites Included three community colleges, two public 
schools, and two residen^.lal treatment programs In Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, and Colorado. In accordance with the original mission of the pro- 
ject, the three primary reolicatlon sites were carmunity colleges. However, 
the high school and residential treatment sites were included because they 
asked to be and it gave project staff a chance to examine the viability of 
the model in other settings. 
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Tab1« 4 

Adult Skills 0«v«1opmant Program RapHcatlon SItM 



Site Number of participating students 



Lane Comnunity Co11ege» 
Eugene » Oregon 



Linn-Senton Connunity College 63 
Albany » Oregon 

College for Living 15 
University of Northern Colorado, Greeley, Colorado 

Highline School District 25 
Seattle, Washington 

Portland Public School District 28 
Portland, Oregon 

Asotin County Residential Services 15 
Clarkston, Washington 

Association for Retarded Citi^^ens 16 
Boise, Idaho 

TOTAL: 225 



ASDP Students 

As Table 4 shows, th« total number of students who participated in the 
ASDP replication ms 225. Student? ranged in age ^rcm 15 to 64, with the 
majority in their late teens and early twenties. Male students (N=132) 
outnumbered females (N«91) by a ratio of slightly better than two to one. 
For two students, data on sex were not reported. The vast majority (90%) of 
students were white (as seen in Table 5), and nearly half were ecanamically 
disadvantaged. Fifty-six percent were considered by program directors to be 
academically disadvantaged in areas such as reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. One student did not speak English. 



Tabi* 5 

StudvTt EtHn-Ie Background 



Ethnic Background 


N 


%* 


Wh1ta 


201 


90 


Black 


15 


7 


Hispiinic 


3 


1 


Natlva Amarlcan 


2 


1 


Orlantal 


3 * 


1 


TOTAL 


224 


100 



*Parcants Mars roundad 



Tabia 6 displays tha primary handicapping conditions for ASOP stu- 
dants. As shown, tha vast majority of students had mild to modarate mental 
ratardation. ASDP studants a>th1b1tad a wida range of ablHtlas In conwrunlty 
living skills. Soma wore referred simply to brush up on skills that were 
forgotten over time or to secure support In maintaining or implementing 
skills they already possessed. For example, a student in money management 
may have managed a checking account adequately, but need'Kl heilp in monitor- 
ing daily spending. Other studants needed instruction in basic skills 
relative to community living, such as using a calculator or saying no to 
strangers who ask for money. As learners, students were also quite diverse. 
While soma completed lessons quickly, others benefited from repeated prac- 
tice and a slower' instructional pace. 
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Tab1« 6 

Ppimary Handicapping Conditions for ASOP Studants 



Handicapping Condition 


N 


% 


Manta! retardation (mi1d/moderata) 


156 


70 


Learning disability 


32 


15 


Speech Impairmant 


16 


7 


Emotional disturbance 


9 


4 


Visual inopalrment 


7 


3 


Orthoradic impairnent 


3 


1 


Hearir.3 impairment 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


223 


100 



Student residence is depicted in Table 7. Given the relatively young 
age of most students, it is not surprising that over half lived with their 
parents or other relatives. In the residential category, -other" studants 
lived in foster homes (N=5), with spouses (N=4), in a boarding house (N=1), 
and in job-related accoorodatlons (N=1). Unfortun^cely, two students repor- 
tedly lived on the streets. 



Table 7 
Student Residence 



Rnidanca 


N 


% 


With parants/relativas 


108 


58 


Group horns 


'28 


15 


Apartment/house (alona) 


25 


13 


Apartmant/housa (roonynates) 


U 


7 


Othar 


13 


7 


TOTAL 


188 


100 
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RMUctlon Sitm CIm— 

In accordance with program rwourcM and student nrnrnd, aach replicatlcn 
site chosa to offar dassas 1n ana to four curriculum araas aach term. As 
ahoMn in Table 8» 29 separata classes were taught, nearly half of which were 
Social Skills. The Grocery Shopping component of Nutrition and Cooking was 
not completed in time to include in replication data* 



Tab1« 8 

Numfaar of CoursM Taught at Rap11cat1on Sitaa by Curriculum Araa 



S1t« 


Social 
Skills 


Money 


Job Nutrition/ 


TOTAL 


Lana Comnunlty 
Collaga 


2 


2 




5 


Llnn«4antan C.C. 


6 


3 


1 1 


11 


Collaga for Living 


1 




1 1 


3 


Highllna Schools 


1 


1 




3 


Portland Public Schools 1 


1 




3 


Boise ARC 


2 






2 


Asotin County Res. 
Services 


2 






2 


TOTAL 


15 


7 


5 2 


29 


The average staff to student ratio in 


ASOP replication classes. 


as 


showgn in Table 9, 


ranged from a 


Tow of three students per instructor 


(CoV 



lege for Living) to a high of 13 students per instructor (HighTine Sctxols). 
The average staff to student ratio for a^^ sites was one to six. The lowest 
reported staff /student ratio for a replication site class was one to two, 
while the highest was one to fourteen. 




Tab1« 9 

Staff to Studant Ratio and Numbar of A1daa Aval labia 





S1t« 


Av«rag« 

Staff/Studw^t Ratio 


Average N of Aides 
Per Class 



Lana Connunlty Co11aga 1 :4 

L1nn-Banton Conmunlty Collaga 1:10 

Collf^a for Uv1nq, Graalay 1:3 

Port 'and Public Schcxsis 1:ie 

Aaotin County Raa. Sarvlcaa 1:£ 

Bo1sa ARC 1:8 0 

H1gh11na Schools 1:13 2 



Nearly all repi Icaticn site teaching staff had professional degrees 
In special education or « r«'>ated f-ia1d (Table 10). Among the 20 classroom 
teaching assistants who participated, 11 were arroHed In graduate programs 
In special education, four were undergraduate students, and five werr paid 
classroom aides. 

Table 10 
Teaching Staff Education 



Degree N '% 

Mbster's 8 40 

8.S. or 8.A. 10 50 

High School 2 10 

TOTAI.: 20 100 



Instruction 

The average length of all classes from pre-test to post-test was 10.3 
weeks. The average number of hours of Instruction at all sites was 2 3/4 
ERsIC ^ week. In nearly two-thirds of the classrooms, 1nstruct1or» was to 



larga groups (six or mors), Mh11s ons-thlrd of ths classss of fared small 
group Instruction (fivs or lass studsnts par Instructor). Approximataly 
onc-thlr^ of tha classrooms of farad Individual instruction to students. 

The physical setting of Instruction Mas primarily school classrooms 
(89%). Three classes were held In a conmjnity center (11%). In most eases, 
classrooms were physically arranged with work tables or cha^r^s In a semi* 
circle to accomodate group Instruction. Individual desks along with work- 
tables were used In 25% of the classes where soma Individual Instruction was 
conducted. Within four of tha classrooms, 25% to 50% of instructional time 
took place in the community. Such settings as streets, downtown arejs, 
kitchens and living rooms within private residences were ••tilized in order 
to promote generalization and maintenance of skills. For 27 classes (87%), 
instruction was conducted entirely in the classroom. 

Student Assessment Results 

This section contains the following inforrrvjtion: (1) pretest-pcsttest 
data and instruments used to collect pre/post scores on curriculum used at 
the replicaticn sites, (2) av^^rage percentage point gain on pre-post knowle- 
dge tesrs (Table 11), (3) summaries of pre-post scores by sites and by 
classes taught (Table 12), statistical analysis (T tests) on significance of 
pre-post scores within classes and within sites as well as across sites and 
across classes (Table 13), explanation of variance in scores, tablts of data 
where apprrnriate, (4) evaluation of ASOP curriculum and materials including 
narrative feedback, (5) teacher observa^.ions, and (5) summary comments 
concerning statistical data and their relevancw to this replication and the 
new curriculum model . 
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Pr«tavt*P09ttwt Data 



Pra/post scoras were co11«ct«d from tbm foUoMing tast infistruments : 

Scxsia! Skills for Community Living KnOMladge Test 

Budgeting and 8111 Paying KnoMledge Test 

Budget and B111 Paying Applied Test 

Banking Knowledge Test 

Banking Applied Test 

Job Interview Skills Test (JIST) 

Nutrition and Cooking Knowledge Test 

Pre/post scores showed gains across nearly all classes and sites (see 

Table 13 below). Average gain for the entire replication from pretesting to 

posttesting was 10 percentage points across a11 classes from a11 sites. 

Table 11 

Average Percentage Point Gain on ASOP Pre-Poet Knowledge Tests 

Across Raplication Sften 



Class 



Number of 
Sites 



Nur±ier of 
Students 



Percentage 
Point gain 



Social Skills for 
Conwunlty Living 



7 



80 



10 



Wcaney Management 



4 



42 



8 



Job Search 



5 



34 



5 



Nutrition and Cooking 



2 



23 



71 



Tab1a 12 

Average Pre/Post Scores Across a1 i Classes Taught 

8y Sites 



Site Percentaqe Point Gain 

College for Living UNC +3 

Linn-Benton Coinnunity College +9 

Lane Community College +5 

High^ '\ne, Seattle +2 

Clarkston, WA. +24 

Boise, 10. +17 

Portland, OR. +8 
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Table 13 

Prm/Pomt Scores «t each Site by Class 



Class/Site Perciantage Point Gain 

Social Skills for 
Cofimunity Living 

College for Living, UIMC -3 

Linn-eenton C.C- +12 * 

Lane Community College +7 

Highline, Seattle +3 

Clarkston, WA +24 * 

boise, ID. +17 * 

Portland, OR. +8 
Money M&nageaent 

Linn-Benton C.C. +7 

Lane Community College +5 * 

Highli'^e, Seattle >3 * 
Job Search 

College for Living, UNC +7 

Linn-Benton Community College +11 * 

Lane Community College +3 

Highline, Seattle +1 

Nutrition arid Cooking 

College for Living, UNC +3 

Linn-Benton Community College +4 

' Classes showing statistical significance at the .05 level, [T test, 2 
tailed]. 
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Evaluation of ASDP Mafrlala 

The ASDP Curriculum Evaluation Form (contained 1n the ASDP Administra- 
tion Manual) was completed by teachers, classroom assistants, and program 
administrators from all of the 7 sites reporting data. Fourteen different 
categories were rated as "OK" or "Needs work" for each curriculum: &itry 
Behaviors, Behavioral Objectives, Content, Sequence of Instruction, Initial 
Assessment/Placement, On-<3o1ng Assessment/Evaluation, Instructional Input 
(teaching procedures). Practice (student), Review/Maintenance, Adaptability 
to Individual Differences, Motivation/Interest, Physical characteristics of 
the Material, and Teacher Considerations. 

Overall, the curriculum evtOuatlons were very positive. Course content 
was generally considered by all ^ites to be comprehensive and relevant to 
students at the time of instrucciun and for their future success in com- 
munity adjustment. Ninety percent o? all categories on the ASDP Curriculum 
Evaluation Form were rated as "OK" acros.9 replication sites. All items 
rated "Needs Work" were passed on to the writers of each curriculum along 
with anecdotal comments, and were used to make revisions In specific areas. 
Items rated "Needs work" Included applicability of the curriculum to speci- 
fic student populations (e.g., age level), teacher directions (specifically 
in regard to assessment and instruction), data sheets, and follow-up ac- 
tivities. Careful attention was paid to these evaluations, comments, and 
criticisms in order to improve the quality and utility of the curriculums 
for various settings, student populations, and professionals In the field. 
Teacher Observations 

In order to ascertain the extent to which replication site teachers 
were correctly implementing the Instructional methods and curriculum <,»jn- 




tent, ASDP staff conducted at least one observation on each site using the 



Teacher Observation Form (in ASDP Administration Manual). In all cases* 
teachers and classroom assistants exhibited enthusiasm for teaching and 
positive interactive styles. Observers also indicated that classes apoeared 
to be enjoyable and involving for students. 

A number of difficulties did arise, however, at several replication 
sites. Some teachers had problems in adhering to the systematic instruc- 
tional format, particulary when students were fast learners. Discussions 
with project staff at sites on adapting the curriculum seemed to alleviate 
this problem < individual curriculum manuals captain specific intormation on 
adapting the curriculum) A second problem observed at sbveral sites was in 
managing student behavior. Minor but disruptive problems that typify most 
classrjoms, such as off-task behavior ard inaopropriate conversations bet- 
ween students during the session, were apparent in sods ASDP ciassrocms* 
Teachers were able to rectify these problems in two ways; (1) by establish- 
ing clear expectations and generating with students a small number of agre- 
ed-upon classroom rules; and (2) by adapting the instructional pace and ar- 
ranging the physical setting to maximize student participation ( in Mecfkan- 
ics of Instruction section. Administration Manual). 

The final problem observed within several ASDP reolicatiai classrocms 
was data collection. CXje to some large student/teacher ratios, data collec- 
tion wi»s difficult or impossible for some teachers. In these cases, teach- 
ers were cjdvised to enlist the help of a classroom assistant to conduct 
occasional data probes. 

Sumriary Comnents on Data 

Differences in student populations, instructional settings, J>ours of 
instruction, star f/student ratio, student attendanco. and teacher implanen- 
tation of ASDP curricula and methods were expected to create variation in 



student pre po s t gain. Each repHcaticn site administered curriculum-re- 
lated, pre-post tests to students. For all classes (Job Search, Money 
Management, Nutrition and Cooking/Grocery Shopping, and Social Skills for 
Community Living), multiple-item knowledge tests were administered prior to 
instruction and when the content area was completed. The response format 
for all knowledge tests was primarily true/false. In addition to the 
knowledge tests. Money Management and Job Search students received pre-post 
app'lied tests that examined their ability to perform curriculum related 
skills. Gains were achieved across the board for all curriculum (see Table 
11). Along with results of the tests, the curriculum content was also 
evaluated by the following methods and instruments: (1) Teacher Observation 
Form, (2) ^^oDP Curriculum Evaluation Form, (3) annecdotal comments frcm site 
supervisors, teachers, and aides, and (4) student feedback. 

Equally important was student perforrnance in behavior rehearsals and 
generalization and rnaintenance activities as reported anecdotal ly by replic- 
aticn site staff. Comments, criticisms, and anecdotal information provided 
by sites on the overall curriculum evalt^ation was a critical factor in 
determining the effectiveness and validity of the ASOP program. 
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REALISTIC TRANSITION PROJECT 
Follow-up Student Survey 

Name of Respondent: 

Date of survey: 

Length of Participation in RTP: 

STUDiiiNT SURVEY 

1. Are you working? If yes, fulltime or parttime? 

What is your job?_ 

2. Are you presently involved or hava you been involved in any 
training programs? If yes, which ones? 



3. What agencies, if any, are you using? 

4. Have you graduated from high school? 

5. Do you think RTP has helped you become more independent? 
In what ways? 

6. In what areas do you think you still need assistance? 
a) motivation: Do you want to work? How do you know? 



b) job retention: Do you have a problem holding a job? 



c) skill acquisition: Have you developed a special skill 
area? 

d) social skills: Do you have difficulty getting 
along with people on the job? If so, how? 
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e) personal habits: Do you have any problems with 
grooming or personal habits? 



f ) transportation use- Has transportation use been a problem for 
you? 



g) independent living: Are you living as independently as 
he or she is able? 



Are you able to manage money, i.e. savings account, 

checking account? 

h) other 

How could the program have been more or helpful to you? 



Appendix G: 
Manual for Best Practices and Procedures 
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INTRODUCTION 



Our public education system holds out to all Americans the promise of 
preparation f^r productive adult lives. Although recent legislation has 
explicitly extended this promise to the nation's handicapped students, we are 
still far from meeting this goal. Many handicapped students, nearly all those 
with mild disabilities, can succeed In the adult world of work. But they need 
special training and support to do so, and, until recently, there has been 
little available Information on how to provide this assistance. 

In the past few years, this has begun to change. A number of efforts have 
been made to develop and test potential means of helping secondary handicapped 
students make the often difficult transition to adult independence. 

The Realistic Transition Project (RTP), a joint project of the University 
of Washington and the Highllne School District, was one of these. It was 
carried out from January, 1985 through December, 1987, with funding from the 
U.S. Department of Education. 

Although the RTP model was developed In a multicultural, urban 
environment, we believe the model Is transferable to a wide range of 
educational environments serving secondary special needs students. This 
manual summarizes the experiences that may be helpful to others who work with 
this population. It reviews successes and problems 1r various aspects of the 
project and outlines a list of recommended "best practices" that seem 
essential to a successful program. Project data compiled over the course of 
the RTP are presented elsewhere. Individuals Interested In examining these 
data should request a copy of the RTP final report from Dr. Greg Weisenstein, 
Director of Vocational Special Needs Program, 407 Miller Hall, DQ-12, 
University of Washington, Seattle, WA 98195. 

Population Served 

The RTP model was designed to help mildly handicapped secondary students 
move from the school setting to the world of work. The population served were 
in their final years of school (ages 17-21). 

At this age, students are motivated to succeed In work experience programs 
like the RTP. As they approach graduation, they begin to develop adult 
attitudes toward work. They become more concerned about their future and 
begin to realize that successful work experience will assist In their 
transition to the world of adult Independence. They are more likely to 
develop realistic career goals than are younger students. 

Income generated through competitive employment provides additional 
motivation. Although socioeconomic status varies, most of the students in 
transition programs like the RTP come from families with limited financial 
resources. For them, successful employment can meet their own financial needs 
and assist in meeting those of their family. The model is thus attractive to 
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students who would otherwise choose to drop out of schtol in an attempt to 
ea^^n an Income. 

The program served students who could be categorized into 3 groups in 
regard to credits needed: 

a) Severely credit deficient students received vocational tr^'ning and 
placements through the RTPT fJpon completion of the program, or at uge 21, if 
academic skills permitted, t'^ey were ref •red to a GED program or community 
college to pursue a state high school equivalency diploma. 

b) Minimally credit deficient students could earn some academic or 
elective credits while attending the RTP to satisfy graduation requirements. 
They could graduate In the district or receive a state high school equivalency 
diploma. In addition to RTP classes, these students were employed or enrolled 
"^n vocational training programs. 

c) Thirteenth-year students could e-iter the program having met all 
graduation requirements but needing additional vocational training and/or 
support for job placement. These students elected to defer receipt of their 
diploma and continue to receive services through RTP classroom and employment 
activities. They received elective credits which appeared on their 
transcripts. 

The population served by RTP included students with mild mental 
retardation, learninj disabilities, hearing imnairmtnt, behavior d^^crders and 
multiple mild handicapping conditions who qualiried for special education 
services and met certain attitude and skill requirements (descriL^ed later in 
this report). 

Classroom Schedule, and Credits 

The students' educational and personal needs were highly varied. In order 
to be able to respond effectively to these indi/idual differences, the program 
structure was extremely flexible. Students attended RTP classes for 2 1/2 
hours a day, two days a week. Their rfiifiaining time was spent in a variety of 
ways: working ac a paid job, completing vocational training, or taking 
academic and p^^actical classes in the local high schools. Each student's 
proqram was unique and individualized to fit specific personal and employment 
needs. (See Appendix A for sample student schedules.) 

Usually, students received 1-4 academic, elective, or occupational credits 
each semester for enrolling in the RTP. Some specific academic credits needed 
by students for graduation were offered throuqh the classroom component or 
through Independent study. Academic credits equivalent In number to those 
earned in a full-day academic program could not be offered, e>:cept through 
Independent study electlves. 
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Entry to th^ Program 

Students were referred to the program by the district's multidisciplinary 
teams. The special education administrator then evaluated the recommendation 
and placed the sludent in the program if appropriate. Out-of-di strict 
referrals were maae directly to the special education administrator. (Active 
marketing of the program to district special education teachers, 
psychologists, counselors, and administrators as well as parents and students 
helped maximize the appropriateness of referrals.) Enrollment was open 
throughout the year, and students could contract to complete their 
participation at the end of any semester. 

In order to be accepted Intf the RTP, students must be motivated to 
achieve success at work. They were required to meet the following behavior 
and skill requirements: 

Transportation ; Students should be able to travel Independently to and from 
their jobs and schooK using the most appropriate form of transportation 
available (options Included public bus, taxi, private vehicle, or 
transportation provided by friends, relatives, or coworkers). In some cases, 
specialized transportation training was provided by district special education 
teachers or high school driver education classes. 

Personal Appearance ; Students should be aware that, depending upon the job, 
standards of appearance may be established by their employers and required in 
the work environment. Evidence of maintaining app'^opriate personal 
cleanliness, grooming, and apparel wfs required. 

Complying with Regulations and Rules : Students should uc»nonstrate a 
willingness to comply with rule:; and regulations that will be imposed by 
employers. 

Potential to Learn and Perform Entry Level Job Skills : Students should 
possess sufficient cognitive and physical ability to meet minimal competencies 
in skills required in an entry- level job within one week of on-the-job 
training. 

Upon entering the RTP program, the student's interests, skills, and 
abilities were evaluated at the dlstriut'5 Vocational Assessment Center using 
the Micro-Computer Evaluation and Screening Assessment (MESA) (Valpar 
International, 1S84). This Instrument evaluates students' physical capacities 
and mobility, eye-hand coordination, sp "^ial discrimination, memory, 
reasoning, ar.d perceptual aptitudes, as well as vocational Interests and 
vocational awareness. Project staff correlated the data gained from this 
assessment with Informal student interviews and used the Information to 
develop a car^T profile for each stuient. This was then used to assist the 
student In making career decisions and exploring voratlonal programs, 
training, and employment opportunities. RTP staff also Integrated ' MESA 
results with the job search component of the curriculum. 
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Curriculum 

The focus of the Realistic Transition Project was clearly employment. 
Formal classroom teaching was secondary to community work experience; work 
schiidules were a priority, and school schedules were adjusted to accommodate 
them. Because classroom time was limited, emphasis was placed on the teaching 
of functional life skills. The curriculum also offered students an 
opportunity to discuss issues that arose on the job. This discussion provided 
a chance to help students solve immediate problems and prepare to deal with 
similar situations in tJie future. 

The RTP ser-^d as a fiela testing site for a skills curriculum developed 
by the Rehabilitation Research and Training Center in Mental Retardation at 
the University of Oregon which includes sections on money management* social 
skills for apartment living, job search, and interpersonal skills training for 
employment, as sunmarized below: 

Money Management ; The Money Management curriculum is divided into four 
main sections: 

^ Budgeting - deals with managing a monthly budget. 

2. Bill paying - teaches students how to read and pay the variety of 
* bills that are commonly received each month. 

3. Checking account management 

4. Savings account management - the last two sections teach students how 
to open an account, how to deposit and withdraw money, and how to 
balance the registers. 

Job Search : The Job Search unit, which is divided into 5 modules, 
addresses skills that are necessary for employment. The modules are: 

1. Development oi* a resume. 

2. Interview skills. Prior to the first lesson, students are interviewed 
on videotape. For the rext few weeks, they work on an interview 
script, memorizi-^g answers to pertinent questions. The final test for 
the interview skills module is a posttest on the videocamera. 

3. Job Search Script. Role modeling is a key factor in this module, 
where students rehearse what they say when going to a business to 
inquire about employment. 

4. Job Search Notebook. Students compiV* information into a notebook 
which contains a resume, letters of recommendation, a completed 
application, and other materials useful to have at a job interview. 

5. Completing a job application. 

Social Skills for Apartment Living : The Social Skills unit has four 
modtiies: 

1. Introduction to s^:iying "No." Students learn the importance of being 
able to say ''no" to a request from a stranger. 

2. Introduction to asking for help. Students demonstrate the ability to 
Initiate a conversation when they need to ask for help, either in 
public or from family and friends. 
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3. I'ltroduction to self-management. Students demonstrate the ability to 
act appropriately in public. 

4. Introduction to cooperation. Students learn to cooperate with people 
in their lives, including roommates, friends, and persons of authority. 

Interpersonal Skills Training for Employment ; These lessons are designed 
to teach skills which have been empirically identified as important for "job 
tenure. The focus of both assessment and training is on developing strategies 
for effective interactions with supervisors and co-workers. Within the area 

supervisor-worker relationships, the issues covered are: 1) responding to 
criticism and correction, 2) following instructions, and 3) requesting 
assistance. In the co-worker area, the topics covered are 1) cooperative 
behavior, 2) responding to teasing and provocation, and 3) resolving personal 
concerns. Each situation is presented on a short videotaped lesson in which 
students are asked to solve the problem in the best possible way. The correct 
solution is then presented and discussed. 

In addition to lessons covered in the Oregon curriculum, some students 
required individual instruction in such skills as shopping, locating 
apartments, obtaining public assistance and financial aid, ordering food and 
eating in restaurants, and using leisure activities resources. This 
instruction was provided by RTP staff when time permitted or by other district 
special educators. 

Employment Interventions 

Based on the individual employment profile mentioned earlier, support in 
job procurement and maintenance was provided to each student by combining 
program and community resources to meet students' needs. The job search was 
conducted four ways: 

1. Contacts with agencies, acquaintances, etc . - students were referred 
to agencies such as the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation (DVR) and the 
Job Training Partnership Act program (JTPA) that are knowledgeable about 
current job openings and training programs. These agencies would likely be 
contacted by students for assistance durijig their adult lives; through the 
RTP, they learned to identify and use the services available before leaving 
the security of the secondary schools. Students were also encouraged to 
contact family members, friends, former teachers 6"d employers notifying them 
of their desire for work and soliciting their assistance. 

2. Review of job opening announcements - in newspaper and magazine 
advertisements. Job Service bulletins, trade journals, aid community college 
job boards. 

3. ' "m&Ioyer- initiated ref err a 1 s - These resulted when employers 
contacted district staff regarding Juirent. openings. 

4. Job referral s development - conducted by program staff and/or 
community agencies, w1t;i businesses in which the student expressed an 
interest. Staff niembers contacted prospective employers and explained the RTP 
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program, the student's abilHies, training and support provided by the program 
and community agencies, am available incentives (Targeted Job Tax Credit, On 
the Job Training, Try-Out Employnent, etc.). The staff then obtained a 
detailed job description - either direct iy from the employer or through staff 
observation of, and/or actual participatioi. in, the job. 

If an appropriate match between the student and the job did not appear 
feasible, the employer was thanked and Informed that future students might be 
referred if appropriate. (We have foijnd it best to be as straightforward as 
possible regarding skills and limitations of our students.) If the job match 
appeared positive, the student was referred for an interview. The employer 
was again contacted after the Interview Is over. If the student was hired, a 
meeting with the employer was arranged to determine the training schedule, 
hours, wage, start date, financial reimbursements, and so on. If any 
communUy agencies would be involved in the employment of the student, 
representatives also a^ ended this meeting. When students found jobs on their 
own, project staff communicated with the employer as much as the employer and 
student deemed necess iry. 

Students were encouraged to conduct as much of the job search as they 
could independently perform. With information from the student interviews and 
assessment, staff members supported the student's job search as required. 

Mork Experiences 

Work experiences were arranged for students who were not ready for 
competitive employment but wished to gain experiences or sample a particular 
type of job. Many appropriate sites were available within .he school district 
and the community. Placements used by the RTP were in clerical, landscaping, 
food service, custodial, equipment repair, transportation and maintenance 
fields. 

Employer Assistance 

RTP staff members ali;o provided a variety of services to employers to 
assist them in making job modifications to suit handicapped v.jrkers and to 
educatf: them about the effects of handicapping conditions on worK 
perfon^iance. These services have inrluded: 

1. redesigning task sequences to fit students' cognitive and physical 
abilities. 

2. orientation andM* on-the-job training of the student/employee* 

3. designing visual or auditory aids to assist the student/employee to 
master work tasks with minimal direction from the employer. 

4. insuring appropria^:e travel arrangements (working ou' bus schedules, 
bus stop locations, an(< designing routes for students who drive). 
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5. providing support to employers to help them work effectively with 
handicapped employees (including frequent follow-up phone calls while 
the student is employed and participating In the program). 

6. facilitating the purchase of individualized equipment needed (e.g. TTY 
for a worker with hearing impairment, headphones to minimize 
distractions, etc.). 

7. transferring the support delivery to adult service agencies near the 
termination of the student's enrollment in RTP. 

Suimer Support 

Support to students, employers, parents, and community agencies should be 
available throughout the summer recess to prevent regression of student 
performance on jobs. The RTP used an aide to provide support and contacts for 
students and the kinds of employer assistance described above. (This aide did 
not teach the RTP curriculum, orient new students, or develop new jobs during 
the summer months.) 

Additional Support Services 

Use of existing support services within the school district and the 
community extended the resources of the RTP and also helped prepare students 
jto take advantage of these services after graduation. Among the support 
services used were: 

C orisjlting Psychological Services . Psychological services, provided by 
the school district, may include personal counseling, family consultation, 
psychoeducational assessment, substance abuse counseling, suicide prevention, 
and crisis intervt.tion. Students could be referred .o the district-provided 
services when needed or to mental health services in the local community, 
includinc; individual and family counseling and workshops in anger management, 
decision making, and assertiveness training, drug and alcohol intervention, 
and so on. 

Fost-seconda>y Vocational Training and Placement . Students who wish to 
receive more extensive training than that provided by the secondary school 
program may be referred to community colleges, vocational technical 
institutes, and other community institutions for additional educational 
services. 

PROGRAM STRUCiURE 

!n addition to the curriculum, services, and other program components just 
summarized, a number of structural factors were found to ba essential to the 
success of a transition program such as RYP. These are discussed In the next 
section. 
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Setting 

At the time of writing this manual, the RTP was located at the Sunnydale 
Community Center, which houses a variety of community services/agencies. 
While owned and operated by the Highline School District, Sunnydale is not one 
of the district's regular school facilities. 

The setting was found to be an important component of the model. Because 
the focus of a transition program is on the world of work, the preferred 
setting is an off-campus location that minimizes distractions and creates an 
adult environment distinctly different from high school settings. This 
location should be accessible to community and school resources, 
transportation, and businesses and industries that offer entry-level 
employment to young edults. 

Staff 

The RTP was staffed by two Ji strict teachers and two classroom aides, to 

serve from 22 to 26 students. A maximum teacher/student ratio of 1:12 is 

recommended to accommodate the variety of student needs. 

Program teachers functioned as both teachers and caseworkers. They 
provided educational interventions (the RTP curriculum), employment 
Interventions (job procure^nt and job maintenance assistance), and helped 
students take advantage of resources such as community colleges, job training 
centers, district academic programs, the Deportment of Vocationa: 
Rehabilitation (DVR), other adult services, and job oppo»'tunities. 

The abilities of these staff members were critical determinants of the 
prorram's success or failure. A number of special skills and characteristics 
were found necessary to meet the high demands placed on program teachers and 
aides. 

Teachers, for example, needed to bs innovative, creative, and able to 
respond with enthusiasm, optimism, and sincerity to students who have diverse 
needs. They had to be: 

1. flexible - willing to accept unconventional student needs as 
educational goals and to tailor individual programs to meet those 
needs. 

2. self-directed - as they develop instructional objectives, seek out 
work opportunities for students, carry out on-the-job training, 
counsel students concerning job and social py'oblems, locate resources 
and service agencies for students, and serve as advocates for the 
students within the school system and the local community. 

2. team members - capable of delegating responsibility to other staff 
memoers and coordinati!^ efforts of ether teachers, service providers, 
and employers. 
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4, good communicators - because they are directly involved in conducting 
program-related public relations activities with the groups mentioned 
above. 

5, able to work under pressure - as they face competing demands and 
crisis situations. 

Both teachers and aides need to be able to work effectively with students 
who have one or more types of handicapping conditions. Classroom aides should 
be prepared to perform clerical duties and assist in job coaching, job 
developiiient, travel training, and classroom teaching. They must be able to 
work flexibly, independently, and cooperatively. 

Administrative Support 

For a program such as the RTP to be successful, administrators, too, must 
be willing to be flexible. The nature and variety of student needs cannot be 
accommodated within standard school schedules and structures. This needs to 
be acknowledged and supported by administrators in the following ways: 

Commumcation ; Because the RTP model is preferably located off-campus, 
the unscheduled, casual, and intermittent communication between teachers and 
their principals may not be available to transition program staff. (In the 
PJP program, there was no building principal, and supervision of program staff 
was the responsibility of the special education supervisor.) Regularly 
scheduled meetings of the administrator (supervisor) and teaching staff are 
essential to promote communication and to avoid teacher isolation. Bi-weekly 
meetings are preferred. The transition program teaching staff should also be 
included in district special education meetings. 

Joint Support by Vocational and Special Education : It is recommended that 
administrators promote joint support of the transition program by special and 
vocational education. Coordinated efforts between the two areas can increase 
the number of programs available to students and can enhance the visibility 
and understanding of program goals. If occupational education credit' can be 
offered, this will make the program more attractive to students and more 
credible. 

Coordination of Work Experience : In a large school district, teachers 
from several special and vocational education classes may be attempting to 
obtain work for their students, potentially contacting the same employers, who 
may then become confused or annoyed. It is recommended that a single 
coordinator be given responsibility for locating and maintaining all community 
work placements for the district. 

Staff Evaluation : Administrators should understand the complexity of 
conducting a transition program for students with disabilities so that 
unreasonable demands are not placed on program staff. Evaluation of teacher 
performance is most properly conducted by the special education supervisor, 
who should be able to monitor staff development and offer suggestions for 
program improvement. 
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Budget ; The administrator should facilitate the purchase of specialized 
instructional materials and supplies required by a transition program. 

Graduation 

With permission of their home school principal, students who have met 
graduation requirements could elect to participate in graduation ceremonies 
but defer receiving their diploma in order to continue receiving program 
services up to age 21 (if such a program is found to be appropriate to their 
needs). This is ?n extreffiely in rtant option for students who are in need of 
additional services but want to graduate with their peers. It has been our 
experience that many students will not choose to take advantage of transition 
services if they are unable to go through the graduation ceremony. Districts 
are urged to have a policy deferring receipt of a diploma while allowing 
students to attend the graduation ceremony at wheir home high school. 

Individualized Education Plan 

The inclusion of vocational goals and objectives is an essential part of 
every secondary student's Individualized Education Plan (lEP). These goals 
must be (a) tied to the curriculum, (b) evaluated regularly, and (c) adjusted 
to meet individual needs. In our experience. Including students in the 
process of formulating goals, objectives, and timelines enhances their 
commitment to their program. 

Marketing 

Efforts to market or promote the program are essential to gain support 

wiihln the school district, from parents and from the community. Students 

also need to be Informed about the program. 

Iiiforrrallve brochures (see Appendix B) or letters can be sent to parents 
of special education students who are Juniors or seniors in high school. 
Publications of the school district and local advocacy groups can help Inform 
parents and educators about the program. Success stories of individual 
students can be published in education newsletters and local newspapers. 
Public knowledge of the program can lead to greatly increased employment 
opportunities for students. Accurate information must be provided to district 
personnel to aid them in making appropriate 'Placement recommendations. 

Evaluation 

The outcomes of transition programs are difficult to measure. It is hard 
tu define and evaluate whether students have made a successful transition to 
adult llf? and to determine the extent to which an educational program has 
contributed to this. Efforts to evaluate the RIP confirmed these difficulties. 

At the onset of the project, staff members surveyed the literature to 
determine whether suitable instruments existed to measure project 
effectiveness and student progress. As a starting point, Brolin's (Kokaska 
and Brolin, 1985) list of 22 life-centered career education competencies - in 
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the areas dally living skills, personal-social skills, occupational 
guidance and preparation - were identified as the areas to measure. However, 
at the time the project began, no instrument existed that could assess 
students' skill levels on these competencies. 

Alternative evaluation questions were then posed, and various instruments 
were piloted to determine whether they would yield useful information. 
Selected subtests from the Brigance Diagnostic Inventory of Early Development 
(Brigance, 1978) were used as a pretest in the project's second year, for 
example, but did not appear to be a reliable or appropriate measure of the 
Independent living skills gained by RTP students. 

It was decided to use a curriculum-based assessment as a partial 
solution. The curriculum materials being field tested by the project for the 
University of Oregon included a set of pre and posttests to measure student 
achievement on specific skills addressed in Money Management (Nelson, Lupton, 
Close, Keating, Flecker, and Wells, in press] "job Search "Skills (Medaglia, 
Close, and Slack, in press). Social Skills for Apartment Living (Wells, 
Keating, Close, Flecker, Auty, and McKinney, In press), and Working II 
(Interpersonal Skills for Employment) (Foss and Villhauer, 1986). 

In addition, information on student progress was gathered through the use 
of the Scales of Independent Behavior fBruininks, Woodcock, Weatherman, and 
Hill, 1984), an adapt i ve behav i or seal t : selected for its congruence with 
project objectives. This instrument measures behavior in four domains: motor 
ikills, social and ccimunication skills, personal living skills, and community 
living skills. Information derived from the Woodcock* Johnson could be used to 
help identify areas in need of further training. 

Realizing that other kinds of evaluative information in addition to 
student achievement were needed, the project conducted a follow-up survey of 
the first group of RTP participants, gathering information on parent and 
student satisfaction with the project and student employment status six months 
after they "graduated" from the project. 

Other types of data collected over the course of the project included: 
students' attendance, work experiences, types of placements, length of 
employment, salary level, use of postsecondary training or state services for 
the handicapped, and on-the-job support to students. Cost effectiveness of 
the project was also calculated. 

The RTP experience suggests several conclusions with implications for 
evaluation of other transition projects. These include: 

1. The technologies for evaluating transition outcomes are evolving but 
presently fall short of expectations. 

2. Paper and pencil taiks for s'.udents appear to be Inarlequate as a sole 
■ measure of student achievement. They provide some ui;eful information 

but do not address more important issues of postschool adjustment. 
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3. Independent living skills can best be assessed through a variety of 
methods. Including Interviews of parents and students, contact with 
employers, observation of students class. In training, and on job 
sites, etc. An approach to evaluatldi that uses many sources of data 
may be most appropriate In answering the basic questions of 
evaluation: Does the program make a difference, and. If so, how? 
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HOW THE MODEL HAS CHANGED 

Many changes and modifications In the RTP model were made over the three 
years of federally funded demonstration and research. The most significant 
changes, and the rationale behind them, are summarized In this section. 

Adult Education Model 

The Initial design for RTP was based on adult education models In which 
participants work during the day and attend school at night. E'ening classes 
were held Monday through Thursday. Du. Ing the day, teachers made active 
efforts to see that students were placed and maintained In full or part-time 
employment. While this approach was able to provide a flexible alternative to 
the traditional high school curriculum and opportunities to gain transitional 
skills, unexpected difficulties arose In Its Implementation. 
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The daytime work/evening cless model was found to be inappropriate for a 
number of reasons. First, the original model was based on an assumption that 
RTP students would be In the competitive market for daytime jobs. In 
practice, many of the Jobs available to students are at night, on weekends, or 
intermittent ("on-call"). Students were thus likely to be home all week lo»ig 
with no structured activity. 

Second, the evening teaching schedule was a problem for teachers. Limited 
contact with other professionals during the workday contributed to feelings of 
isolation and burnout among staff. A corollary problem was the potential for 
student burnout. Those who were, in fact, fully employed during the day 
risked being too tired to benefit from evening classes. Program staff 
realized that the demands of attending both work and school mighv lead to 
increased experiences of failure in one or both settings. 

A third difficulty, reported early, in the project by RTP staff, was that 
many students were coming into the program without minimal job readiness 
skills. While career awareness is an objective of the secondary special 
education program, some students had limited awareness of vocc^tional 
possibilities and unrealistic expectations of the kinds of jobs for which they 
would be suited. Others lacked sufficient vocational training or work 
experience necessary to secure competitive employment. 

Student Population 

Other changes Involved the student population to be served. Originally, 
the program was designed to accept only students with mild mental 
retardation. This was later expanded to Include other mild handicapping 
conditions - including learning and behavior disabilities, hearing impairments 
and multiple mild handicaps - as it became apparent that these students could 
benefit from a program such as RTP. Students originally were to have been 
between 18 and 21 years of age, but entry criteria were broadened to include 
17 year olds who wished to graduate with their classmates. The inclusion of 
this group greatly increased the number of students with disabilities other 
than mild mental retardation and made the program more attractive to secondary 
special needs students throughout the school district. 

In response to these Issues, the project was restructured in the 1986-87 
academic year so that program services would be provided primar.ly during 
daytime hours; and the model was changed from a primarily group-centered, 
self-contained classroom to the more highly individualized and flexible 
approach described in this manual. We believe that the resulting model makes 
a significant contribution toward meeting the transition needs of secondary 
special education students. 

GUIDELINES 

Based on the experiences of the RTP, project staff have identified a 
series of recownended guidelines. They should be useful to anyone interested 
in developinc, a program to meet the needs of mildly handicapped youth as they 
make the transition from school to the adult world of work. 
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student Population 

The RTP model and the general guidelines given here are appropriate for 
students with a variety of mild handicapping conditions who are In their last 
years of secondary school. The number of academic credits earned need not 
affect eligibility. The program can serve students who have already completed 
graduation requirements together with those who are minimally or severely 
credit deficient, provided that students take advantage of other resources in 
the school and community. 

Students should enter the program already able to (a) travel 
independently, (b) maintain appropriate standards of personal appearance, (c) 
comply with rules and regulations of employers, and (d) learn entry level work 
skills within one week of on-the-job training. 

Curriculum 

Teachers of a transition program cannot be expected to provide training in 
regular academic subjects. The curriculum should focus on readiness for 
employment and adult life and should include (a) personal finances, (b) social 
skills, (c) job search, (d) employment skills, and (e) access to community 
resources (e.g. mental health services, financial assistance, adult service 
programs such as OVR, etc.). 

Class Schedule 

The RTP schedule, ir which students participated two days per week for 2 
1/2 hours per day on a flexible basis, worked very well. It permitted 
students to take advantage of available resources and allowed adequate time 
for work. 

It is recommended that students' work schedules take priority over class 
schedules in a transition program. 

School and Community Resources 

To be effective, transition programs must help students use resources 
within the school district and the community, including academic and practical 
classes offered by the schools; training programs available through community 
colleges, the Private Industry Council, adult services agencies, etc.; 
counseling, financial assistance, and other social services. 

Employment Assistance 

Students in the program need to be supported in finding, obtaining, and 
maintaining jobs. Program staff should be involved in a broad-based job 
development network capable of contacting service agencies and employers, 
responding to employer-Initiated referrals, and making appropriate matches 
between students and job open 1 ngs . Students themsel ves need to be act 1 ve 
participants in the job search. 
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Statr members should be aware of financial Incent^'ves and assistance 
available to employers and should be prepared to offer assistance In modifying 
the Job site to accommodate handicapped workers. 

Work experiences should be available for students not ready for 
competitive employment. 

Setting 

The preferred setting Is an off-campus location that minimizes 
distractions and creates an adult environment. It should be accessible to 
community and school resources and to potential job sites. 

Staffing 

Staff abilities are crucial determinants of program success or failure. 
Teachers should be able to function effectively as both educators and case 
workers, providing training In the program curriculum, employment 
interventions, and referrals to outside resources on a flexible basis in 
response to individual needs. Teachers and aides must be prepared to work 
(both Independently and as members of a professional team) with students who 
have a variety of handicapping conditions. 

A staff ratio of approximately 12 students to each teacher Is recommended. 

Administrative Support 

Administrators should see that the program receives coordinated support 
from vocational and special education and should assure the availability of 
special Instructional equipment, staff support (e.g. deaf Interpreters, 
teaching aides, appropriate teacher/student ratio), and supplies. Regular 
meetings should be scheduled between administrators and program staff. 

It Is strongly recommended that each district have a single person 
assigned to coordinate all work experience and job development efforts - for 
transition students and those In other district vocational programs. 

Some measure of support should be made available during the summer months 
when school is not in session. At a minimum, this requires one aide who can 
provide student contacts and employer assistance as needed. 

Marketing 

In order to maximize the appropriateness of referrals, a transi ion 
program has to be "marketed" to principals and other administrators, to 
teacher!:, parents, and members of the multldiscipllnary team . Becau. most 
districts lack experience with such programs, this involves education about 
the meaning of transition as much as advertisement of the program itself. 
Marketing should include such in-house activities as presentations at faculty 
meetings, feedback to staff on students' progress in the program, and informal 
individual communications - as well as announcements in newsletters and public 
media. 
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Evaluation 

Evaluation of transition programs requires the collection of different 
types of Information from different sources, Including curriculum-based 
assessments; norm-referenced testing (an adaptive behavior scale Is a good 
tool for assessing Individual student progress); Interviews with parents, 
teachers, employers, and students; and. If possible, behavior assessments. 

Evaluation questions should be clearly framed. The most Important 
questions are: How well Is the program meeting student needs, and what 
progress are the students making? 

Flexibility 

Perhaps the most essential element of a transition program Is 
flexibility. It Is absolutely necessary that the program be capable of 
adjusting to the highly Individualized needs and resources of different 
students and different communities. Models should not be structured too 
rigidly; staff members and administrators should be prepared to adjust to 
roles and schedules not ordinarily within school district patterns; there 
should be an openness to change and experimentation, all with a focus on the 
ultimate goal of preparing students for success as Independent, productively 
employed adults. 
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Appendix A 



REALISTIC TRANSITION MODEL 

5 hours a week In program 

. 2 hours classroom - 2 days: a.m. or p.m. 
1 hour Employment Support group: p.m. 



SAMPLE SCHEDULES 



I. Student Is 17* on track for graduation. Earns Math and English credit In RTP. 
Earns 3 credits at OSC. 





MONDAY 


TUESOAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


A.M. 
P.M. 


8:30-10:30 RTP 
11:15-2:00 OSC 
3:00-5:00 Work 


Homework 
11:15-2:00 OSC 
3:00-5:00 Work 


8:30-10:30 RTP 
11 :15-2:00 OSC 
3:00-5:00 Work 


Homework 

11 :1 5-2:00 OSC 
3:00-5:00 Work 
5:30-6:30 ESG 


11:15-2:00 OSC 
3:00-5:00 Work 


II, 


Student Is 18, has 22 (44) district credits. Has opted to stay for 13th year. 


A.M. 
P.M. 


7:00-11:00 Work 


7:00-11 :00 Work 
1:00-3:00 RTP 


7:00-11 :00 Work 


7:00-11 :00 Work 
1 : 00- 3:00 RTP 
5:30-6:30 ESG 


7:00-11 :00 Work 


III. 


Student Is potential dropout, age 18 with 7 credits. Earns U.S. History at Tyee. 
Math and Langua-ge Arts credit In RTP, and 2 work credits. 


A.M. 
P.M. 


9:45-10:45 Tyee 
Homework 
5:00-11:00 Work 


9:45-10:45 Tyee 
1:00-3:00 RTP 
5:00-11 :00 Work 


9:45-10:45 Tyee 
Homework 
5:00-11 :00 Work 


9:45-10:45 Tyee 
1 : 00- 3:00 RTP 
3:00-4:00, ESG 
(Individual) 
5:00-11 :00 Work 


9:45-10:45 Tyee 
5:00-11 :00 Work 



OSC: Highllne School District Occupational Skills Center 

ESG: Employment Support Grou? 

TYEE: One of the Highllne School District's High Schools 

RTP: Realistic Transition Project 
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REALISTIC TRANSITION PROJECT 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



Many haiuHc:ip|)ed secondary students have a diffi- 
mlt time nuiking tlie tninsition fnm schcNil to the adult 
m>rkl (if work. Frequently they lack the skills neces- 
sar\* to Ih* sum*sshil in job situations and in managing 
tlieir pi*rsonail lives. 

Tlie Realistic Tnuisition Project will help students 
develop these* skills, which include: 

• locate and .wurc* enipk)ynient 

• working effectively >%ith supervisors and co- 
ui)rkcr«: 

• planning for and managing pi*rs<uial business: 

• obtaining help fnim available connnunity re- 
scnmvs for ciireer developnicnt/adnit education/ 
lionsing/licaltl)/recreation/auicl other on-going 
ncinls. 



PURPOSE OF THE PROJECT 



Bastnl on the model of continuing adult echication. 
students in the Keailistic Transition Project arc lielpi*d 
to obtain and nviintain conipt*titi\ e enipk)ynicnt wliilc 
sinniltinKH>usly ^•♦'ending snp|K>rti%c classes. During 
cliiKs. an cniphiviis is planned on functi(ui life skills. Stu- 
dents will disctiM issues that arise on the job. and Inn e 
o|)|Kirtuuitics to rchcarsK' optituis for handling diHimlt 
situations. bi additicui. tho> will Ih* ts)ught how to ob- 
taiin. maintain, and change jobs, auid will work toward 
building xatiKf>'ingauul $um»ssfiil |H*rs(uial lives, 
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1. Who is ehgible to participate? 

Any sei*(Uidar\* siK*cial education student who is be- 
tween 17-21 years of age is eligible. In addition, the 
studinit must l>e motivaited to work in the I'onnnunity, 
and able to pnivide transportation to work and school. 
Applicants will l>e inter\'icwed and a final decision 
niiulc by the sen fning committee. 

2. Where is the Reahstic Transition Project 
housed? 

Sunnydale School 

15631 DesMoines Memorial Drive 

Seaille, WA 98148 

(206) 433-2449 

3. What hours do I attend the program? 

Stndcnts an« c\|H'cted to work at a paid j«l>. or to 
participate in work c\|H»ricnce or v(K*ational training. 
In addition. tbc\- arc rctpiired to enroll in RTF classes, 
hidividnalizcd arrangements will be made to pmvide 
tor each stmlent's neinls. 

4. How h)nj? does the program hist? 

Stndcnts make a connnitnient to participate in the 
pn)grani one semester at a time. Stndcnts can elect to 
sta\- in the pn)gram nntil age 2i or nntil the completion 
of high .si'Ikk)I gradnaticni rcHpiircmcnts. 

5. Will I receive credit toward graduation? 

Yes — a maxinnnn of 6 credits |H'r semester can 
hv earned lor chissriNnn wirk anid employment. 



6. How do I find a job? 

Class work will include instruction in locating and 
obtaining employment through developing basic skills: 

1. exploration of occupational choices 

2. job search 

3. appropriate dress and grooming 

4. resume writing 

5. cover letters 

6. tnterviewing 

7. temporary employment 

8. unemployment insurance 

9. community agencies for retraining and job finding 

7. What kind ofjob will I have? 

At entr\' into the program, each student's skills, in- 
terests, and abilities will be evaluated at the Highline 
Sclux)l District s Vocational Assessment Center. A ca- 
reer profile will be developed, and students will be 
helped to secure jobs or job training which are compat- 
ible with their profiles. 

Students will also be assisted when referring them- 
selves to community agencies when appropriate. These 
agencies include the Department of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation. Department of Developmental Disabilities, 
King Count}' Service Bureaus, King Connt\' Job Train- 
ing Programs, local Community Colleges, etc. 

8. Who Sponsors the project? 

Tlie Realistic Transition Project is a joint effort of 
the Universit)' of Washington and the Highline School 
District, and is partially supported by a grant from the 
U.S. Department of Education. 101 



8. How can I refer myseWmy daughter/my son to the Program? 
Yes, I am interested in the Realistic Transition Program for myself / my child. 



Name of Student 
School 



Student Year in School 

Student s Birthdate , 

Signature 





